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MUNICIPAL VOTE 
WON IN PARIS 


Early Report Confirmed that 
Parisian Council Unanimously 
Gives Women Franchise 








The report that Paris women had 
won the municipal franchise has just 
been confirmed by an article in the 
New York Tribune of August 13. It 
was at first believed that the report 
was not authentic, but the Marquise 
de Fontenoy writes: 

“The Municipal Council of Paris 
has, by a unanimous vote, accorded 
municipal franchise to women, who 
will henceforth be qualified to take 
part in the election of the city 
fathers.” 


“INEVITABLE” SAYS 
CARDINAL GIBBONS 


Suffrage Will Come, of Course, 
Says Aged Prelate—His Oppo- 
sition Misunderstood 


Utterances by James Cardinal Gib- 





bons on his arrival in Chicago before, 
attending a meeting of the Federated 
Catholic Societies in Milwaukee in-! 
spired Illinois suffragists to hope that 
dis epposition to woman's voting was 


abating, in spite of the aged prelate’s 
reiteration that he disapproved the 
idea, says the Chicago Record-Herald. 

After greeting Archbishop Quigley 
the cardinal chatted briefly with re- 
porters. Equal suffrage was men- 
tioned, 

“Well, suffrage will come, of course. 
I guess it is inevitable. The views I 
speak are solely mine, not those of 
the church, which has not passed on 
the question and probably will not,” 
the cardinal said. 

“My opposition has been misunder- 
stood. I disbelieved in a Woman's 


voting, not because I held her men- | 


tally or morally inferior—far from it. 
But I am an old-fashioned man, and 


my ideas on the subject are those of. 


cider fashions, when woman was con- 


tent in working out her ideals in her officers, the entire State will be cov- 


home among her children.” 





A nine-hour law for working wom- 
en has been secured by the women 
voters of Iowa. 


CHICAGO WOMEN 
ON FIRST JURY 
County Judge and Physician 


Elated at Successful Handling 
of Cases Among Insane 








Chicago’s first woman jury recently 
decided twenty-five cases in the in- 
sane court at the detention hospital. 
The jury was composed of Dr. Clara 
Seippel, assistant city physician; Miss 
Minnie F. Low, of the Associated Jew- 
ish Charities; Mrs. T. J. Meder, a so- 
cial worker; Mrs. John McMahon and 
Mrs. -G. P. Vosbrink, members of the 
School Board, and Dr. Anna Dwyer. 
In twenty cases the jury handed down 
a verdict of guilty. 

From the moment the oath of jur- 
ors was administered to them before 
County Judge Owens the six women 
were attentive to each legal step. At 
first the novelty of the procedure 
seemed to hold them, but that was 
short lived. 

After hearing the twenty-five cases, 
which took nearly three hours, the 
jurors retired and occupied an hour 
in preparing their verdicts. With 
only one did they have trouble. With 
that case the foreman, Dr. Seippel, 
went to the court for instructions. 
When their work was done, they 
sighed their relief and consumed a 
large pitcher of milk, which the hos- 
pital management supplied. “It is 





TOUR STARTS IN 








dreadfully trying work,” said Dr. Seip- 
pel, “but a responsibility which Illi- 
nois women must prepare themselves 
to share.” 

Judge Owens himself and Dr. H. L 
Davis, county physician, were elated 
over the success: of the woman jury. 
Beth said the women had an insight 
into the women cases that men never 
could have. The court was run in 
that way. There was a jury of men 
for men cases and the women jurors 
for the women cases. 





NORTH DAKOTA 


Campaign State Will Be Cov- 
ered by Votes for Women Au- 
tomobile Party , 








Campaigning the State in automo- 
biles, the North Dakota Votes for 
Women League has opened its fight 
for suffrage. Using a party of na- 
tional speakers, associated with State 


ered in a short time. 

North Dakota will vote on the ques- 
tion of equal suffrage at the general 
election in 1914, and the women are 
planning to make a thorough cam- 
paign up to that time. 
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Ready to Start 





Elisabeth Freeman, Elsie MacKenzle, Vera Wentworth, “Colonel” Ida Craft 
and “Asquith”, 


HOMING PIGEONS AID 
HURDY-GURDY TRIP 





Taking a picturesque start from 
New York, playing a hurdy-gurdy in 
the old towns of the Empire and Nut- 
meg States, cheering “Asquith” over 
the dusty roads and meeting with cor- 
dial hospitality from suffragists along 
the route, the votes for women gypsy 
party is on its way to Boston. 

Reports from Elisabeth Freeman 
and Elsie McKenzie show that the 
idea met with instant approval. The 
snow-white carrier pigeons were re- 
leased in front of the City Hall in 
New York, in honor of Lucy Stone 
and Henry B. Blackwell, and their ar- 
rival in Boston was anticipated with 
keen interest. The novelty is spread- 
ing. Only the other day a group of 
baseball enthusiasts détermined to 
try a new method of obtaining the re- 
turns and adopted carrier pigeons as 
their messengers. 

As for “Asquith,” the faithful horse 








Noted Suffragists on Way from Metropolis to Hub Attract 
Huge Crowds with Hurdy-Gurdy Music, Suffrage 
Speeches and Horse “ Asquith.” 








has attracted as much notice of late 
as has his more notorious, if not more 
commendable, namesake. 

The party is an exceedingly choice 
one. Miss Freeman, Miss McKenzie, 
“Colonel” Ida Craft and Vera Went- 
worth are speakers of the first rank 
and are helping as much as possible 
the local suffragists along the route. 
The trip is being made in honor of 
Lucy Stone’s birth month, and it is 
expected that the suffrage cause will 
be greatly benefited. Special empha- 
sis on sales of Journals will be made. 

A large crowd gathered to see the 
start in New York, and Rosalie Jones, 
Lavinia Dock, and Mary Keegan 
came down to see their friends off. 
From the metropolis the party went 
to New Rochelle, Port Chester, and 
Stamford, and were to be in New 
Haven Wednesday night. 

Already plans are under way for a 
triumphal entry into Boston. 











CUMMINS WILL 
SUPPORT BILL 





Iowa Senator, Thought an Oppo- 
nent, Decides to Vote for 
Equal Suffrage 





Senator Cummins of Iowa, one of 
the strongest and most influential 
men in the United States Senate, has 
just declared in a letter to Mrs. Oliver 
O. Smith of Des Moines his intention 
of voting for the equal suffrage amend- 
ment when it is ealled for considera- 
tion in Congress. 

Mrs. Smith writes that Senator 
Cummins has long been classed as an 
anti-suffragist, but now that he has 
given his word to support the meas- 
ure, there is rejoicing among all the 
Iowa workers. He is a clever orator, 
and a shrewd parliamentarian. His 
decision cannot but be an influential 
one in the upper house. 

Oakland, Cal, has set aside $6,000 
for a woman’s police bureau, consist- 
ing of a chief and two assistants. The 





women will police public dance halls. 








HAVE JUST BEGUN 
AT GOLDEN GATE 


San Francisco Women Now 
After Police Corruption—Will 
Keep Up Campaign 





San Francisco women voters, chaf- 
ing under the police corruption of that 
city, have begun work for a better 
system. The organization of women 
who started the now famous recall 
movement against Judge Weller have 
petitioned the mayor, according to the 
California Outlook, that Chief of Po- 
lice White be removed. 

The women charge that the chief is 
incompetent, that he protects or ig- 
nores roadside and beach resorts that 
aid in the debauchery of young girls 
and that his association with Jerome 
Bassity, a prominent character of the 
underworld life, is such as to unfit 
him for effective work. The women 
state that in filing the petition witn 
the mayor they are only beginning 
their campaign and that they intend 
to see the Police Department made ef. 
fective and beyond criticism, 


CONGRESS HEEDS 
4,000,000 WOMEN 


Headed by Jane Addams Women 
Voters Ask Consideration for 
National Suffrage 








What effect 4,000,000 women voters 
have on Congress will have been 


shown by the end of the week. Offi- 


.| cial representatives of that number of 


ten States 
gathered in Washington for a confer- 
ence of the National Council of Wom- 
en Voters Wednesday, Thursday and 
Friday. 

The opening session was on Lucy 
Stone’s birthday, and at that time 
Mrs, Belva A. Lockwood paid a tribute 
to the famous pioneer. 

The primary object of the confer- 
ence is to secure the immediate pas- 
sage by Congress of the Constitutional 
amendment providing for nation-wide 
woman suffrage. 

“The women who have are going to 
help the women who haven't,” said 
one of the voters. 

For years suffragists have ap- 
proached Congress asking for a fed- 
eral suffrage amendment. But most 
of the women who have come before 
have been seekers after the ballot. 
Now there is a temporary change. 
Women who vote have come to tell 
the government at Washington what 
they want done. 

Illinois, the latest of all the States 
to get the suffrage for women, has 
been welcomed into the National 
Council of Women Voters, and Miss 
Jane Addams, designated the State’s 
official representative. 

On Thursday Miss Addams, Miss 
Helen Todd of California and other 
women voters and Dr. Harvey W. 
Wiley are to go before the House 
Rules Committee to advocate the cre- 
ation of a suffrage committee in the 
House, similar to the one already ex- 
isting in the Senate. Washington suf- 
fragists say that they are now sure 
to get such a committee in the very 
near future. 

This is the first meeting of the Na- 
tional Council of Women Voters since 
it was founded in January, 1911, and 
its growth shows the spread of wom- 
an suffrage in the United States, Then 
there were hardly more than 400,000 
women voters in five States, and now, 
only two and a half years later, 4,000,- 
000 voters in ten States. 

The “mother” and the “father” of 
the Council were both to play promi- 
nent parts in the meeting this week. 
Mrs. Emma Smith DeVoe, who was 


enfranchised wémen in 


president of the Washington State 
Woman Suffrage Association when 
the women of Washington won the 


vote, organized the council and is now 
its president. Senator Brady of Idaho 
was then Governor of his State, and 
he sent an invitation to the Governors 
of the other four suffrage States to 
send official representatives to the na- 
tional meeting of the council 

Dr. Cora Smith King was treasurer 
of Mrs. DeVoe’s association out in 
Washington, and now, as a voter, she 
is in Washington City as Treasurer of 
the council and chairman of its legis- 
lative committee—its lobbyist 

To show what they have done, the 
women of five of the suffrage States 
have published a pamphlet showing 
some of the laws passed during one 
legislative session since women got 
the ballot. The sessions selected were 
all in 1911. 

Among these laws the following are 
a few, some in one State and some in 
others: A measure providing for the 
commission form of government in 
cities, a law to prevent traffic in wam- 
en, a law prohibiting the employment 
of children under 14 years of age in 
any occupation dangerous to physical 
or moral. welfare, a nine-hour law for 
women, many improved health laws, a 
law against opium, morphine and co- 
caine. 
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Somebody said it couldn’t be done, 
That “maybe it couldn’t,” but he 


“{T CANNOT BE 
DONE” 





But he with a chuckle replied, 


would be one 
Who wouldn't say so till he tried. 


So he buckled right in with a trace of 
a grin 
On his face. If he worried he hid it. 
He started to sing as he tackled the 
thing 
That couldn’t be done—and he did 
it. 
Somebody scoffed: “Oh you'll never 
do that— 
At least no one hag ever done it’; 
But he took off his coat, and he took 
off his hat, 
And the first thing we knew he'd 
begun it. 


With the lift of his chin and a bit of 
a grin, 
Without any doubting or quiddit, 
He started to sing as he tackled the 
thing 
That couldn’t be done—and he did 
it. 


There are thousands to tell you it can- 
not be done, 
There are thousands to prophesy 
failure; 
There are thousands to point out to 
you, one by one, 
The dangers that wait to assail you. 


But just buckle in with a bit of a grin, 

Then take off your coat and go to 
it; 

Just start in to sing as you tackle the 


thing 
That “cannot be done’’—and you'll 
do it. —Anonymous. 


———- 


DAUGHTERS OF 
AESCULAPIUS 


An Allegory 








By Joseph D. Holmes 





When the two daughters of the wis- 
est physician known to history came 
of age, they thought long and deeply 
of how they should bring their fath- 
er’s precepts into use to benefit man- 
kind. The younger daughter, fair, 
sanguine and enthusiastic, started 
first. She found fields for her benev- 
olent activity on every hand—medi- 
cines for the sick, bandages for the 
wounded, words of cheer for the 
down-trodden and distressed. These 
and all other good works followed her 
steps and radiated from her beautiful 
example. It was hers to cool the 
brow of fever, to meet the pressing 
needs of the widow and orphan,’ and 
sometimes to care fittingly for the 
bodies of the dead. 

As her activities became known 
and appreciated, so the demands 
upon her widened. Much that she 
saw was the result of neglect, often 
of wrong. Streets must be swept, 
drinking water filtered, milk for in- 
fants sterilized. And all the while 
new needs appeared until she found 
much of her time given to appeals for 
help, calling on those of like spirit to 
give of their time and their means to 
alleviate the condition, while they 
helped to dispel the suffering of man- 
kind. 

Her fame grew as her followers 
multiplied. Statues of her were 
placed, sometimes with the added 
wings of an angel, before foundling 
asylums and orphan homes, so that 
often her cult, which was large and 
growing, was confused with that of 
“Charity.’" 

Meanwhile, the other sister sat at 
home most of the time thinking. She 
was plainer of face, somewhat stern 
of feature, but with a noble brow. 
And if she lacked the transparent 
beauty and grace of the younger, no 
one who looked at her carefully could 
miss the true benevolence of her 
mind and heart. 

At last she set forth. Straight up 
the hill to the capitol she went and 
broke in upon a session of the Senate 
which was listening to a classical 
oration on the proper symbols with 
which to do reverence to the heroes 
of the past. She interrupted their 
deliberations. With a short burning 
introduction she began to rehearse 
with burning words the deeds which 
had made her sister so admired, 
while at the same time she placed the 
causes which were responsible for 
them at the door of their system of 
laws, some neglected, many obsolete. 

“Of what use, O Senators,” she 
cried, “to place temples for the wor- 
ship of my father on:the salubrious 
hill sides, while you allow his pre- 
cepts to be neglected in the streets 








field: 


It took so long to get the saddle 
bags strapped on and the photographs 
taken that the suffrage crusaders had 
just three-quarters of an hour to reach 
the foot of Franklin street to catch 
the Fishkill boat. 

“Senator Root,” ridden by Mrs, de 
Forest, had béen behaving so badly 
that “Jim,” the Irish stableman, was 
delegated to lead him. Jim did not 
look forward to the walk and ex- 
pressed himself to that effect in no 
unmistakable terms. Jim was to be 
paid on reaching the boat, but made 
the mistake of letting go of Root’s 
bridle at Thirteenth street, and Root 
was delighted to have a chance to 
catch up with the other crusaders. 
When last seen, Jim was making 
some headway down Eighth avenue 
gesticulating emphatically, but his 
words were fortunately inaudible. 

“I’m afraid we've lost one vote in 
1915,” said Captain de Forest, “but 
that will be repaired at our first meet- 
ing.” 

“Parkhurst,” which Lieutenant Por- 
ritt rode, has four gaits, one of which 
clearly resembles the Turkey Trot, 
while Root had all fifty-seven va- 
rieties and put them into practice, in- 
cluding a stand for half a minute on 
his hind legs. 

Needless to say, the flag and fish- 
ing pole had to be furled. 

West street was taken at a fast 
gallop, which was considerably accel- 
lerated by the shouts of the longshore- 
men. 

“Abbot” and “Frawley” behaved like 
lambs all the way. Evidently Roose- 
velt and Charlie Murphy had given 
them strict instructions before start- 
ing. 

The crusaders were hailed at pier 
24 by a mounted policeman, who said 
that they had caught the boat by one 
minute. 

All the crusaders seemed glad to 
get off, especially Miss Porritt and 
Mrs. de Forest, who had not ridden 
for several years; all the party had 
never ridden in the crowded city 
streets before. 


The suffragists’ first thought on 
reaching the boat was for the horses. 
They were terribly hot and there was 
a strong wind blowing. Though well 
supplied with suffrage fliers, Votes 
for Women pencils and buttons, no 
one had horse blankets. The captain, 
the mate, the engineer, etc., were ap- 
pealed to in vain, and at last a coun- 
cil of war was held by the crusaders, 
sitting on the banana crates. There 
was nothing for it but to unpack the 


ni SUFFRAGE CRUSADE 


By Nora Blatch de Forest 


A party of crusaders on horseback, composed of Mrs. Nora Blatch de 
Forest, Miss Harriet Porritt, Miss Laura Crozier and Mrs. Marie Penn, 
started Monday from New York to ride through Orange and Sullivan Coun- 
ties. Mrs. de Forest, daughter of Mrs. Harriet Stanton Blatch, President | ‘part in the Pilgrims’ March tomor- 
of the Woman’s Political Union, sends the following account from the ‘row, khave been the spectator of 











contents of the bundles and use the 
coats in which they were wrapped. 
Powder, combs, hairpins, with a sift- 


pearance and were located on 
banana __ crates. 


Frawley and Abbot were at las 


By Clara Bewick Colby 





London, July 25. 
Returning from the Congress at 
, Budapest with the object of taking 


some very stirring scenes. The pres- 
ent situation in England is serious 
and critical, far beyond what one can 
‘gather from the press despatches 


ing of suffrage buttons made their ap- | cross the water or even here unless 


one gets it first hand from personal 


Root, “Parkhurst. participation; for the press has re- 
g sumed its old boycott of suffrage 


safely stabled with their saddles and 2©WS, except that it records sensa- 


bridles off, and the sole and only 


coats of the suffragists on their backs | 


and the sleeves tied around their 
necks. 

The suffragists were just going 
above board when a nasty strange 


horse started biting Abbot. 


t 


Mrs. | with the intention of 


‘tional sequels. 

The greatest thing that has hap- 
pened so far as it will affect the fu- 
ture of the Liberal Party was the 
coming to London of forty Council- 
men from Edinburgh and Glasgow 
interviewing 


Fenn went to the rescue of her steed, Mr. Asquith to let him know that 
and insisted on the stranger’s being ‘Scotland was not satisfied with his 


removed, 


An old cart-horse was so much in-, Word 


treatment of women. 
they were coming, 


They sent him 
and he 


terested in the votes for women sup-, Promptly replied that he would not 


plies that he extricated himself from, %°¢ them. They notified him that 
his halter and made a bee line for, they would not take no for an answer 


Miss Crozier’s extra shirt waist, which| #24 that they would be at his home 


was on a packing case. 
rushed to the rescue. 


Miss Crozier, Friday morning a week ago. 


Doubt- 
less you have read that they were not 


The crusaders then retired some-. received. 


what nervously to the upper regions 


This should demonstrate to the 


and sat coatless on the deck. They world the fatuous obstinancy of As- 
intend to apply to the Society for the auith which the women have been up 


Prevention of Cruelty to Animals for, #8ainst all along. 


a medal for their altruism. 


Here was not a 
case of women, some of them defying 


After supper the crusaders invaded the law and all of them having exas- 
the captain’s cabin. Like wise wom-, perated him by their constant efforts 


en they waited until then, so as to 
catch him at the most auspicious 
time. They reappeared armed with 
his sanction for a full-fledged suffrage 
meeting on deck. 

Miss Porrit and Mrs. de Forest 
spoke and Mrs. Marie Fenn recited. 


Picture postcards of the crusaders: 


went like hot cakes. Two men prom- 
ised to vote “for” in 1915. Mrs. 
de Forest was satisfied that “Jim” 
would be enrolled. 

The Fishkill suffragists came out in 
force and all the Women’s Political 
Union auto party that have been tour- 
ing Dutchess, Putnam and Columbia, 
among them Mrs. Stanton Blatch, 
president of the Woman’s Political 
Union; Mrs. Florence Cooley, Miss 
Eleanor Erving, the chauffeuse of the 
Union, and Mrs. Caldwell, chairman 
of the Town of Fishkill Branch of the 
ww. Pv. 

But the Crusaders had one thought, 
just one thought to get to the near- 
est drug store for arnica and witch 
hazel. 

Today the Crusaders will cross the 
Hudson, hold open-air meetings in 
Newburg and Cornwall during the day 
and at Chester in the evening, all pro- 
viding Senator Root does not stand 
on his hind legs once too often. 


Fishkill on Hudson, Aug. 12, 1913 








and slums below?” And, in well-or- 
dered and clear terms, she placed be- 
fore them her plans. Clean water, 
clean air, clean earth, with these 
alone would life in Athens be toler- 
able. Without these was it not be- 
coming a city of shame? So the aque- 
ducts must be pure at the source, and 
the water need not be filtered; the 
milk supply pure, so it need not be 
sterilized. The streets must be kept 
clean, and they must be laid out wide, 
and straight, and smooth; and slums 
and back alleys wiped away. 

And as they listened and agreed 
(for who could gainsay her?), she 
broadened her theme. 

“But O, ye Senators, before all ye 
must be just,” and she spoke of the 
taxes so laid as to be a clog on énter- 
prise; unequal, hampering opportun- 
ity, but favoring the covetous. She 
spoke of the land, with its opportun- 
ity for youth, neglected, while the 
prosperity of the city was sought in 
barter and sale. She spoke of educa- 
tion and its lack of that moral basis 
which in old times had made the na- 
tion great. 

And while she spoke and the wis- 
dom and learning and art of Athens 
listened, all the soul of the people, 
revived, all that had made it great re- 
turned with a high resolve that the 
beautiful city should once more stand 
for all that was highest and most 
worthy in civilization. 

And the younger sister is named 
Panacea, and the elder ts-Hygeia.— 





‘gee Ciotto’s Karitas, Fors Clavigera, 
Vol. I, Ch. VII. 


The Survey. 





ALABAMA WOMAN 
REBUKES HEFLIN 





Notorious Congressman Would 
Have Been Embarrassed Be- 
fore Women of Own State 





Congressman Heflin of Alabama 
was lately invited by the Birmingham 
Equal Suffrage Association to debate 
the question with one of its members. 
He replied that he would not debate 
unless they could get another Ala- 
bama Congressman to discuss the sub- 
ject with him. The president, Mrs. 
Oscar R. Hundley, wrote in answer: 
“The Birmingham Equal Suffrage As- 
sociation is not a partisan political 
body, but is an organization which 
holds as sacred the principle of human 
right, and it was with a view of hav- 
ing this principle discussed upon its 
merits alone, and not with the inten- 
tion of putting one Congressman 
against another Congressman, that 
the invitation was extended to you.” 

Mr. Heflin might well have been em- 
barrassed to speak on suffrage before 
an audience of Alabama  suffragists 
since his stock arguments are vitu- 





| 
{ 
| 
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against’ the Liberal Party at elec- 
tions, but men of great dignity and 
importance, Liberals and law-abiding, 
coming in a perfectly constitutional 
manner to lay their requests before 
a man whom they had always sup- 
ported. And yet there was on As- 
quith’s part the same disregard of all 
the personal rights and _ liberties 
which have been promised for British 
subjects throughout ages of struggle. 

These sturdy Scotchmen made 
some speeches in front of Mr. As 
quith’s door in Downing street, in 
which respect they had an advantage 
over women who would all have been 
promptly arrested if they had under- 
taken to do so. The culmination of 
the delegation’s four days constant 
speaking in London occurred at the 
Pavilion last Monday. 

At the outset of the meeting the 
arrest of Mrs. Pankhurst as she was 
making her way to the platform 
caused the wildest excitement, and 
the audience were with difficulty re- 
strained from rushing en masse to 
that part of the hall where a hundred 
and fifty policemen were struggling 
with the women who were surround- 
ing Mrs. Pankhurst with the hope 
that she might escape. I can hardly 
see how women who witness. such 
scenes can avoid taking a hand in the 
fray. I know I would gladly have in. 
terposed my body between those 
burly men and this frail woman who 
was then almost at death’s door from 
her repeated incarcerations. All sight 
of any wrong that may have been 
committed originally is lost when one 
sees how the government is torturing 
the leaders who were never convict- 
ed of doing anything themselves only 
of what was called “conspiracy.” 

As Mrs. Pankhurst was being at 
last taken away one of the Scotch 
Councillors said he had talked with 
her as she lay on her couch on Sat- 
urday, and he feared that now she 
had been retaken to prison they 
would never see her again alive. But 
this wonderful woman is again out 
after having gone without food and 
drink from Monday until Friday af- 
ternoon. She was taken in a motor 
ambulance to her home, and in a con- 
sultation of physicians it was said 
that her condition is very serious. As 
a result of hunger-striking she has 
spent 19 days of her three years sen- 
tence in prison, instead of nearly 
four months. At this rate it would 
take a long life to satisfy the sen- 
tence that hangs over her. But she 
says, “They shall kill me or give me 
my freedom.” 

Two of the Councillors who spoke 
said it was the death of Emily Wild- 
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Al! agreed that they would not 
stand by and see the people of the 


country degraded. They were going 
back, they said, to fight Mr. Asquith 
by constitutional means, and they be- 
lieved that all of Scotland was be. 
hind them. “We do not hold Liberal- 
ism as a political cult,” said one, 
“and we want to see it carried out 
towards the women.” 

Mrs. Flora MacDouaid Dennison, 
president of the’ Canadian Woman 
Suffrage Association, made a speech 
that was all the more effective be- 
cause free from the bitterness thar 
comes of personal conflict. She said 
there was no orator in history with 
whom to compare Mrs. Pankhurst ex- 
cept Abraham Lincoln, and the rea- 
son he was so great was because he 
also stood for the freedom of the en- 
slaved. 

Annie Kenney, also serving her long 
term for conspiracy in such bits as 
do not quite extinguish the spark of 
life, appeared on the platform and 
was received with tumultuous ap- 
pause. She had been arrested on 
the previous Monday while quietly 
leaving the hall and was out again 
after a four days’ hunger and thirst 
strike. Poor little ghost of her for- 
mer self, ashen gray in color! I just 
bent my head forward and wept as 
did many of the proverbially “hard- 
headed” Scotchmen on the platform. 
While it seemed as if she could hard- 
ly stand she insisted on doing so and 
spoke with such simplicity and power 
as to move all hearts. Her license, 
which was good until July 26, was 
bought by an American present for 
$25, and when the collection was 
taken the first $500 was given by an 
American. When the sum was an- 
nounced as falling something short of 
$1500, the American gentleman who 
had bought the license added enough 
to make the total $1500, which was 
to be the answer to Mr. McKenna for 
the arrest of Mrs. Pankhurst and 
others who were defending her. The 
American announced that the license 
would be presented to President Wil- 
son, which seemed to satisfy the au- 
dience. There is something wonder- 
fu-ly pathetic in this mute appeal to 
our President. Perhaps he will not 
see his way clear to any interference 
as has sometimes been done when a 
nation has been brutal to a portion 
of its citizens, as for instance when 
the Czar of Russia ordered the Per- 
sian government to cease doing to 
death the Bahais, but at any rate it is 
a recognition of the better treatment 
America accords its women. 

And now for the great meeting of 
last night. All day there had been a 
conference at Caxton‘ Hall, presided 
over by Sir Edward Busk, in which 
doctors, lawyers and humanitarians 
took part in a protest against the 
brutality and the illegality of the 
“Cat and Mouse Bill.” as the Prison- 
ers’ Temporary Dicharge for __Ill- 
Health Act is generally called. 

Rev. Dr. Cobb presided. He said it 
was a mercy that anybody was there 
to speak to them after the brutality 
with which they had been treated in 
the afternoon. The Cat and Mouse 
Act, he said, would hand McKenna, 
the Home Secretary, down to poster- 
ity as a tyrant and as a laughing 
stock, for how can anybody be s0 
foolish as to imagine that more bar- 
barity would quench the spirit of the 
women. He said there was no ethi- 
cal law that applies universally, and 
he would not undertake to say that 
all rebellion against government is 
wrong. However, he would say that 
the responsibility for this unrest lies 
with the Pharisees and hypocrites in 
the Cabinet. 

The appearance of Mrs. Pethick 
Lawrence aroused great enthusiasm. 
She told the story of the conference 
and the protest. Mr. Asquith’s insult- 
ing letter refusing to see a deputa- 
tion was read by Sir Edward Busk, 
vice-president of the London Univer- 
sity, and it was at once decided to 
send up a resolution to Mr. Asquith 
by a deputation of ten headed by Sir 
Edward Busk. Mrs, Lawrence was 
named as one_of the deputation and 
the memorial was committed to her 
hands. The ten entered the House 
of Commons at the strangers’ e- 
trance, and Sir Edward demanded to 
see Mr. Asquith; Learning that he 
was away they next asked to see Mr. 
McKenna assuring him it was a mat- 
ter of life and death, He was too 
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that day. 
Sir Edward alone the next day at 12. 
While the rest of the deputation were 
wondering what they should do about 
this insult the lobby filled with po- 
licemen and members of Parliament. 
Mrs. Lawrence began to explain why 
they were there when she was rough- 
ly seized, her clothes torn, She was 
dragged to the door and simply flung 
out of the House and down the steps. 
As soon as she could recover her 
breath she went to the help of Lady 
Sybil Smith and Mrs. Evelyn Sharp, 
whom she saw were in trouble, Then 
they were all three arrested. The 
others remained in the Cannon 
Street “Station all night as they 
would not give any assurance, but 
she had done so as she wished to 
tell this story at the meeting and ar- 
range business with her husband be- 
fore going to trial on the next morn- 
ing. The plain unvarnished tale fia- 
ished, Mrs. Lawrence gave an impas- 
sioned appeal for the men not to let 
the women bear the brunt of this 
alone, but to march from every quar- 
ter and demand the repeal of the Cat 
and Mouse Bill. As long as we sub- 
mit to such a measure we are losing 
our manhood and womankood and 
letting the nation degenerate. Heroic 
women might not think their lives 
too great a price to pay, but the na- 
tion must think it too great. Like 
the men of Cornwall they should say: 


“And shall Trelawney die? 

And must Trelawney die? 

Then forty thousand Cornish men 
Will know the reason why.” 

The particular value of this meet- 


ing was that it was a non-partisan 
meeting. The banners of all the great 
societies were in evidence, and as 
Mrs. Pethick Lawrence is no longer 
of the W. S. P. U., the extreme mili- 
tant wing, but of the “Votes for Wom- 
en Fellowship,” so the next speaker 
was Mrs. Cecil Chapman, the wife of 
a noted clergyman, and the president 
of the “Constitutional Society for 
Women’s Suffrage,” formed espec- 
lally to carry on the movement in a 
constitutional and ladylike manner. 
She, too, had been one of the deputa- 
tion, but-the inner door had been 
shut before she could enter, although 
Sir Edward Busk had called her by 
name to follow him. The policemen 
were very rude to her; one pushed 
his knee against her, back and held 
her to the wall. (She is a singularly 
delicate and frail-looking lady.) She 
explained what she wanted and asked 
for an inspector, who came and took 
her card, but did not return. Then 
she asked for a member of Parlia- 
ment, as any stranger might, but the 
police in enormous numbers sur- 
rounded her, pushed her about bru- 
tally and finally swept her into the 
road. Here she said she was glad to 
see “some very constitutional ladies” 
laying about on the police with vigor. 
“The government are going the right 
way to make militants,” she said. 
“We went peaceably. Why are wom- 
en to be treated so differently from 
men? Why are they treated with ab- 
solute contempt? We've all been 
shown what we are up against. ‘<t is 
up to us constitutional women to 
save our sisters who are winning the 
fight for us. We must all work to- 
gether to get this act repealed and 
we must break the boycott of the 
press,” 

Notwithstanding these dramatic 
statements and appeals the papers 
this morning have nothing about this 
important protest. 

Mrs. Maedonald Dennison of To- 
ronto spoke also at this meeting. She 
said she no longer felt like a daugh- 
ter of Great Britain. To be third or 
fourth cousin would be all she could 
stand. In every country she had 
been in on her way to and from Buda- 
pest she had heart what a terrible 
thing this Cat and Mouse Bill was. 
She was a peace woman, but she did 
not believe in peace at any price. 
England did if it would submit to 
this, Surely she had thought the 
King of England would do justice. 
(Cries of “He can’t help himself, 
poor fellow.”) Yes, said Mrs. Denni- 
son, if he were a great man he would 
receive a petition from the women of 
his country. Mrs. Degnison then told 
of going to a great meeting in Bow 
and Bromley, the East End, where 
there was a great mass of working 
Men and women and many who could 
hot get work, and they had no word 
against woman suffrage, but cheers 


DR. SHAW TELLS 
AMUSING STORIES 


Preaches in Little Calvinis 
Church—Attends Anti-Suffrage 
Meeting in London 








Dr. Anna H. Shaw, president of the 
National Suffrage Association, who 
has returned from the International 
Suffrage Conference at Budapest, told 
some of her experiences in a recent 
interview to the New York Sun. 

“The convention was wonderful 
now that I look back at it, though it 
seemed at the time that I did nothing 
but make speeches, eat and bow from 
the time I washed my face in the 
morning until I fell into bed at night,” 
she said. 

“The most interesting thing I did 
was to preach at the little Calvinist 
Church on the island just before the 
convention opened. I wore my black 
college gown with its scarlet hood as 
the minister had requested, and the 
local papers said I wore a ‘modest 
black dress with a red sailor collar.’ 

“An anti-suffrage meeting in Lon- 
don was the most amusing experience 
of the whole trip. A third of the au- 
dience were suffragists who had car- 
ried banners in under their coats and 
waved them constantly. One male 
speaker said that ‘Women were both 
corruptible and corrupt,’ and a little 
suffragette jumped up and said, 
‘Young man, you've been keeping 
very bad company.’” 

Misquoted about Militancy 

Dr. Shaw was quoted wrongly in 
American papers regarding the mili- 
tant situation. 

“I never said that I was opposed to 
militancy as I was quoted,” she said. 
“What I did say was that the men in 
our country used it as an excuse to 
oppose suffrage, but that I didn’t be- 
lieve any man who voted against suf- 
frage for that reason would favor it 
if there were no militants. 

“Suffrage seems most hopeful in 
Denmark and Sweden, but one can’t 
be sure. It’s liable to come anywhere, 
even in England. Englishwomen in 
general’ are far more excited over 
suffrage than the women of any other 
country; but Englishmen are not, for 
in America suffrage is every man’s af- 
fair, while in, England it is Parlia- 
ment’s. 

Men Pleased with Results 

“The most encouraging thing in the 
whole situation is that in countries 
where woman suffrage is in force the 
men are very much in favor of it, 
while in countries where women have 
partial suffrage the men are trying to 
give them more. The news of the 
granting of full suffrage to women in 
Norway came while we were in con- 
vention, to the great joy of the dele- 
gates.” 
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and God bless you. She could not 
understand what the press meant by 
saying the people were opposed to 
the women. Mrs. Dennison said she 
would take care that Canada knew 
how this Liberal government was 
treating the women of England. 

After this effective speech Mrs. 
Amcliffe-Sennet made an appeal to 
the men to defeat Asquith, who was 
the cause of all the trouble. 

And so this wonderful and awful 
drama of life and woman’s effort for 
human freedom goes, on with every 
day some chciiting’ scene being 
enacted, 














OTHER REFORMS 


NEED SUFFRAGE, 


Child Labor, Social Purity, Pure 
Food, Garbage Would All Be 
Aided 


(Address by Mrs, Champlain L. 
Riley, President of the Equal Suf- 
frage League of Plainfield, N. J.) 

“The question that is asked of me 
continually is this: ‘Why work for 
woman suffrage when there are so 
many things more pressing?” When 
I come to find out what is more press- 
ing I discover that the very thing un- 
der discussion would be more readily 
acomplished if women uad the vote. 


Will Help the Children 

“Is it a question of the child? 
Owen Lovejoy, secretary of the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee, is a 
suffragist, believing his work would 
be lightened by the votes of women, 
and the whole nation was delighted 
when a woman was placed at the 
head of the Federal Children’s Bu- 
reau, 

Needed for Social Purity 

“Is it a question of social purity? 
The chief of police in Los Angeles 
expressed his belief that the social 
evil could only be remedied by wom- 
en, with the power of the vote back 
of them. He is reported by the New 
York Tribune as saying that condi- 
tions had already been helped in Los 
Angeles since women had the vote. 

“Is it a question of pure food? Of 
course the vote of women would help, 
and I wish you could all hear what 
Alice Lakey has to say on the sub- 
ject. So it goes through all questions, 
social and industrial; through all the 
questions, in short, which are occupy- 
ing the thought of the age. 


Responsibilities Are Old 

“I have told you the query that is 
put to me most frequently. There is 
a statement that is apt to follow it. 
My friends say, ‘We are very busy 
women already, and it is hard to 
think of taking up new responsibil- 
ities.’ To which I reply that they are 
the old responsibilities, and that a 
conscientious woman cannot shirk 
them. We have to take care of our 
homes and children in the way pre- 
scribed by the new conditions in 
which we live. 


Family Once Self-Sufficient 

“In old days a family was self-suffi- 
cient like that described in Dr. El- 
liot’s story of the family that owned 
an island off Mt. Desert and raised 
the sheep that gave them wool, the 
cows that gave them milk, the vege- 
tables they ate, etc. The industrious 
housewife spun and churned, and to 
make a long story short, all the fam- 
ily needs were supplied by the fam- 
ily. In the year A. D. 1913, where is 
there a family that can live on what 
it produces? We go out of the fam- 
ily for food, drink, clothing, yes and 
for education, which was largely 
home-given in more primitive days. 

Garbage Affects Health 

“Formerly a family was _ respon- 
sible for its sanitary condition. We 
cannot say even that of the urban 
family of today. Take, for instance, 
the disposal of garbage. That is a 
city question, not a family question. 
To illustrate that point, and to show 
that the modern family must look to 
politics for its sanitation, I would 
like to tell you about Miss Mary Mac- 
Dowell. The Chicago Reduction Com- 
pany takes care of Chicago’s garbage. 
She and a friend went incognito, and 
sat on a lumber pile adjacent to the 
garbage plant and watched the hand- 
ling of the refuse. Then they investi- 
gated conditions within the plant. 
Here is what Miss Mac Dowell has to 
say about garbage and votes: 





Garbage Woman’s Question 


“‘The garbage question is a wom- 
an’s question, because municipal 
problems press in around the very 
walls of the home,’ said Miss Mac- 
Dowell. ‘Before the next primary we 
are going to have every Alderman go 
on record on this question, and then 
when election time comes we can see 
what will happen. I will vote for the 
Alderman who is willing to cut down 
the death rate of babies which is in- 
creased every year by a bad garbage 
system.’ 

Public Morals Touch Children 

“One word more about the family 
before we dismiss the subject. A 
hundred years ago a family, as has 
beeh shown, could live more by itself, 
and stress was laid on private rather 
than public morals. Today I main- 





tain that our children touch the pub- 
lic at so many points that public 
morals are the concern of all practi- 
cal mothers. 

“In short, we are very dependent 
on the world outside the family. To 
control that world at all, it is neces- 
sary to have direct influence over the 
men who make and administer our 
laws. I am no believer in indirect 
influence as compared with direct in- 
fluence. 

Not a D—d Vote 

“Mayor Van Wyck laid bare the 
stiuation as few have dared to do 
when he said to women seeking some 
reform: ‘Why do you come to me? 
[ cannot help you. I have to please 
my constituents, Why, ladies, you 
haven’t a damned vote among you.’ 


Can We Take Time? 

“A third question comes to my ear 
so often that I wish I could answer it 
to the satisfaction of every one. I 
can answer it to my own, and my an- 
swer embodies the chief reason way 
I believe in woman suffrage. The 
question is: ‘Do you really believe 
that it would take only five minutes 
once a year to cast the ballot? What 
about the time it takes to prepare for 
voting?’ 

We Need to Learn 

“My answer is this: ‘We should 
most certainly have to acquaint our- 
selves with the needs of our own 
time and place before we should feel 
justified in voting. But the interest 
and knowledge which such acquaint- 
ance would bring is what our country 
most needs at the present time. Al- 
though called a democracy, the 
United States allows only half the 
people to vote, and of that half many 
a good man has said, ‘I am too busy 
to attend to politics,’ just as the good 
women are saying today. As a con- 
sequence, this dear land of ours has 
fallen into disrepute. This half-de- 
mocracy of ours has a¥most proved a 
failure. 

Daughters Must Be Patriots 

“But a new patriotism is being 
born that demands of us social ser- 
vice by the common-sense method of 
political power. We must see that 
social justice is written into law, and 
that afterward the law is properly en- 
forced. Our daughters must be pat- 
riots as well as our sons, and give 
thought and devotion to the welfare 
of their country. 

Ballots, Not Bullets 

“The motto of the new patriotism 
is ballots, not bullets, but as much 
love and sacrifice must be put into 
the ballots or the Future as were put 
into the bullets of the Past.” 


HUMOROUS 


“Have you a good cook?” “A very 
pious one, but her cooking’s diaboli- 
cal.”—San Francisco Star. 











“Aren’t you going to 
prayers, Willie?” 

“No, I’m not. I am tired of pray- 
ing for this family without getting 
any results.’’—Life. 


say your 





Mother (impatiently)—I don’t know 
what will ever become of that child. 
Nothing pleases him. 

Father (serenely)—We'll make an 
art critic out of him.—Puck. 





“Woman,” growled the villian, “the 
crime is on your own head.” 

“Ig it on straight?” anxiously de 
manded the  villainess. — Cincinnati 





Enquirer. 

Rankin: “What do you think of the 
styles in women’s dresses these 
days?” 

Fyle: “Oh, I rail at them—and ad- 


mire them immensely, just as other 
men do, I suppose.”"—Chicago Tribune. 





A boy who had been absent from 
school for several days returned with 
his throat carefully swathed, and pre- 
sented this note to his teacher: 

“Please don’t let my son learn any 
German today; his throat ig so sore 
he can hardly speak English.”--Every- 
Phody’s Magazine. 





Settle it among yourselves; if a 
woman must wear stockings on a 
bathing beach, why shouldn’t a man 
be compelled to? 





Belle Kearney has completed a su- 
perb Chautauqua season in the far 
West, going up and down the Pacific 
coast and through Montana and 
Idaho. She is now at Boulder, Mon- 
tana, 





JAPANESE BEGIN 
TO SEE LIGHT 


Great Majority of Island King- 
dom’s Prominent Men Favor 
Giving Women Franchise 








So much interest has been taken in 
the question of rights of Japanese 
women that important publications in 
Japan have gathered a symposium of 
views of prominent men. The great 
majority favor an extension of privi- 
leges to women. 

Viscount Uchida, former ambassa- 
dor to Washington, declared it is quite 
justifiable for educated Japanese 
women to follow the examples of their 
western sisters in claiming political 
rights. He feels, however, that the 
long-established and strong influence 
of the family system in Japan will be 
effectual in checking a general spread 
of the movement for some time to 
come. 

Dr. Tatebe, professor of sociology at 
the Imperial University, regards the 
“new women” of Japan as “poisoned” 
by this “fad” from America and Eu- 
rope. . 


Count Okuma finds that the grow- ; 


ing economic independence of women 
has compelled men to show greater re- 
spect to their wives and to exercise 
restraint in their old lordly attitude, 

The New York Japan Review quotes 
from an article by Madame Koko Mi- 
yasaki, a progressive Japanese wom- 
an, who writes of the younger women 
of the educated class in Japan in a 
contribution to Shinkokumin: 

“There is no difference between 
man and woman as ‘beings’ from a hu- 
man point of view. The New Real 
Woman’s Association has _ recently 
been established. I went around 
among my neighbors, acquaintances 
and friends to gain their support. The 
wives and daughters without hesita- 
tion promised to give us support. But 
there were objections. The husbands 
suppressed the support. These hus- 
bands who objected and suppressed 
the support were the same people who 
had talked about the woman question, 
who often expressed sympathy with 
the suffrage movement of western 
women, who enjoyed the drama and 
criticised literature. With all these 
records, they objected to the support 
of their wives and daughters because 
they were women, What inconsis- 
tency!” 


CALIFORNIA RAPS 
ANTI STORIES 


Miss Chittenden’s Article De- 
nounced as Amazing Collection 
of Errors and Misstatements 








The National Association Opposed 
to Woman Suffrage makes public in 
Washington a report prepared by Miss 
Alice Hill Chittenden, president of the 
New York State Anti-Suffrage League, 
who has completed a three months’ 
investigation, so called, of the work- 
ing of woman suffrage in this State. 
It is not often that an intelligent pub- 
lic is supplied with so amazing a col- 
lection of erroneous statements and 
inaccurate conclusions, says the Los 
Angeles Tribune of July 21. That a 
women should have penned a report 
that ridicules such humanitarian 
measures as mothers’ pensions and 
prison reform is not reconcilable with 
the conception most of us entertain of 
woman’s devotion to high ideals and 
principles of lofty justice. 

The increase in the appropriation 
for the maintenance of the State gov- 
ernment is attributed to woman suf- 
frage. It is true that the appropria- 
tions were increased, but it is equally 
true that the population of the State 
has increased. It is worthy of note 
that the percentage of increase in ex- 
penditure is less than that shown for 
each biennial period for a long time 
past. 

The enlightened, humane, justice- 
loving women of California well can 
afford to bear the burden of respon- 
sibility that is. sought to be imposed 
upon them for the progressive meas- 
ures of true benevolence passed by 
the last Legislature. They can even 
endure with equanimity Miss Chitten- 
den’s statement: “Schemes advocated 
by the more rabid suffragette reform- 
ers would, if carried out, bankrupt the 
State in a few years”; and they can 
afford to laugh, as we do, at the fool- 
ish, false assertion: “Fortunately, the 
women of the State are growing tired 





of their new toy.” 
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ARE WOMEN PROTECTED? 


“We are told that working women need the ballot for their 
own protection. Protection from what?” scornfully asked a 
speaker at a recent anti-suffrage meeting. There are many 
things from which working women need to be protected. One, 
as was strikingly shown by the Binghamton fire, is the danger 
of being burned alive. 

The owners of the Binghamton factory had complied with 
the fire laws; but the fire laws are wholly inadequate. Frances 
Perkins calls attention to the fact that when an effort to pass 
a stricter law was made in the last New York Legislature, the 
manufacturing interests exerted themselves successfully to 
have buildings of the height of the Binghamton factory ex- 
empted from some of its requirements. In consequence, we 
have another holocaust of women and girls. Even after the 
Triangle fire, nobody was punished; and in the very building 
where that fire took place, the manufacturers were found the 
other day to be keeping the doors locked during working hours, 
while young people toiled surrounded by inflammable materials. 
The fire officials declare that hundreds of factories are fire 
traps. 

During the month of July, 1913, there were 1198 fires in 
New York. One tragedy follows another, and still no remedy 
is applied. The alliance between unscrupulous business and 
corrupt polities blocks the way. 

Nor is burning alive the worst peril from which working 
girls need to be protected. As Rose Schneidermann asked the 
other day at a fire-protection meeting, what is a swift death by 
fire compared to the fate of a woman who is driven to sell her- 
self for bread, or to that of the thousands who are slowly done to 
death by long hours of toil and unsanitary conditions? 

A. &. B. 


GEORGIA’S CHILD LABOR 


The Georgia Legislature has “shelved” the child labor bill 
for this session. For many years Georgia women have been 
using their “indirect influence” to secure some protection for the 
children. They have had the help of the National Child Labor 
Committee, and of all the philanthropic and humane elements 
in the State. The conditions are so bad as to have become a 
national scandal. Only a few days ago the Atlanta Journal de- 
clared that everybody in Georgia of even a little importance had 
come to realize that the exploitation of child labor was not only 
a disgrace to the State, but highly detrimental to its industrial 
and educational interests. Yet the opposition of the mill owners 
has killed the bill. Nothing will be done at this session about 
establishing an age limit or putting any further restrictions upon 
the hours of labor. The Georgia Legislature has decided that 
the cotton industry would be imperiled if children under four- 
teen were forbidden to work in the mills. Under the present 
system, the children are not only imperiled, but destroyed. But 
of what importance are children in comparison with “business 
interests”? 

Is it likely that the Legislature would have thus defied al! 
the humane sentiment of the State if the women of Georgia had 
had votes? A. 8S. B. 


CHILD LABOR NEEDLESS 


Unhappily, Georgia is by no means the only place where 
child life is ruthlessly sacrificed to the coining of dollars. Even 
States that have set a proper age limit for mi!l work are usually 
negligent about enforcing it; and almost all the States where 
women do not vote allow children’s health and morals to be en- 
dangered in a thousand other ways by the supposed needs of 
“business.” Yet it is wholly unnecessary. Jack London has 
lately published some interesting figures bearing upon this point. 
He says: 

“From the cave-man to the hand workers of three genera- 











tions ago, the increase in efficiency for food-and-shelter-getting | 








t. But im this day, by machinery, the effl- 
ciency of the hand-worker of three generations ago has in turn 
been increased many times. Formerly it required 200 hours of 
human labor to place 100 tons of ore on a railroad car, Today, 
aided by machinery, but two hours of human labor are required 
to do the same task. 

“Carroll D. Wright says that today 4,500,000 men, aided by 
machinery, turn out a product that would require the labor of 
40,000,000 men if produced by hand. Prof. Herzog, of Austria, 
says that 5,000,000 people with the machinery of today would be 
able to supply a population of 20,000,000 people with all the 
necessaries and small luxuries of life by working one and one- 
half hours per day. én 
“This being so, matter being mastere@, man’s efficiency fo 

food-and-shelter-getting being increasou a thousandfold over the 
efficiency of the cave-man, then why is it that millions of mod- 
ern men live more miserably than the cave-man? 

“If modern man’s food-and-she!ter-getting efficiency is a 
thousandfold greater than that of the cave-man, why, then, are 
there 10,000,000 people in the United States today who are not 
properly sheltered and.properly fed? If the child of the cave-man 
did not have to work, why, then, today, in the United States, are 
80,000 children working out their lives in the textile factories 
alone? If the child of the cave-man did not have to work, why, 
then, today, in the United States, are there 1,752,187 child- 
laborers?” 

The anti-suffragists tell us that things are going pretty well, 
so well that there is no need of the introduction of any new 
element to make them go better. The group of well-to-do women 
who lately made an anti-suffrage “Pilgrimage” through Massa- 
chusetts uttered this declaration again and again. Their compla- 
cency recalls an old Spanish proverb: “To the man who has 
shoes, the wor'd seems to be paved with leather.” One of their 
spokeswomen boasted that they all had good homes, and inti- 
mated that they were abandoning them for a tour of public 
speaking only under a strong sense of duty to save their coun- 
try from the impending horrors of equal suffrage. None of them 
had children working in the mills. If other people’s children 
were working there, these ladies were not unhappy about it. 
Their favorite epithet of scorn for the suffragists is “discon- 
tented women.” While children are needlessly worn out, used 
up and made old before their time, have women any right to be 
contented? A. S. B. 


“SENTIMENTAL LEGISLATION” 


dr, Stephen S. Wise says that every exploiter of child labor 
is opposed to votes for women. No doubt they are afraid of 
what they call “sentimental legislation.” Mrs. E. T. Brown said, 
in a paper read before the Georgia State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs some years ago: 

“You tell us that women are not fitted for dealing with the 
probtems of government, being too visionary and too much con- 
tro!led by sentiment. The man who is not controlled by 
sentiment betrays his friend, sells his vote, is a traitor to his 
country, or wrecks himself, body and soul, with immoralities; 
for nothing but sentiment prevents any of these things. The 
sense of honor is pure sentiment. The sentiment of loyalty is 
the only thing that makes truth and honesty desirab!e, or a vote 
a non-salable commodity. Government would be a poor affair 
without sentiment, and is not, likely to be damaged by a slightly 
increased supply.” 

Sooner or later, the Georgia law will be changed; and when- 
ever this happens, the anti-suffragists will point to it as proof 
that legislation for the protection of children can be had with- 
out woman's ballot. No doubt it can—soonor or later; but if 
yeorgia women had been enfranchised, the present shocking con- 
ditions would have been remedied long ago. Meanwhile every 
year’s delay means the wrecking of thousands of little lives. In 
Grace MacGowan Cooke’s novel, “The Power and the Glory,” 
there is a graphic description of the miseries of chi!d labor, and 
of little creatures too young for factory work under the Ten- 
nessee law being taken across the State line and hired out to a 
mill in Georgia. One tiny girl, worn to a skeleton, and almost 
blind with her long hours of monotonous toil, totters up and 
down between the rows of machines, watching the spoo!s with 
eyes too blurred by illness and weariness to see if the threads 
are clear, and waiting with heart-sick impatience for her big 
sister, who has promised to come and set her free. She might 
be a type of the child population in the mills, awaiting the com- 
ing of Votes for Women. The Georgia Legislature has acted 
the part of the cruel step-father in the story who holds the little 
sirl to her job; and those careless women who think the ballot 
is none of their business are like the light-headed young mother 
who for a long time answers her elder daughter's protests in 
behalf of the children in the mill with assurances that their step- 
father knows best. But when the youngest child is caught in 
the machinery and almost killed, the mother rises in passionate 
rebelion; and something akin to this is happening in Georgia. 
The suffrage movement in that State has lately taken on a large 
and sudden extension; and this shameless shelving of the much- 
needed child labor bill is bound to give a great added impetus 
to the work of the Georgia Woman Suffrage Association. 

A. S. B. 


WOMEN AS INVENTORS 


Professor Starr of Chicago is reported as saying that ao 
woman has ever invented anything of value. Unless he has 
been misquoted, he declared that this was one proof among 
many of women’s inferiority; and his alleged remarks have been 
snatched up with glee by the opponents of equal rights. 

Few persons except those who have made a study of the 
subject have any idea how many valuable inventions have been 
due to women. 

In China, silk-weaving was invented by the wife of the 
fourth Emperor, for which divine honors are still paid to her. 
Japanese bronze work was the invention of a woman. In India, 
the weaving of Cashmere shaws was invented in the seclusion of 
the harem by a woman, who also gave the prince her husband 
such wise counsel that he changed her name from Nourmahal 
(Light of the Harem) to Nourjehan (Light of the World), and 
had coins struck bearing this tit!e. Attar of roses was invented 
either by the same woman or by her mother, the authorities dif- 
fering on this point. 

The secret of Venetian point lace, which had been lost in the 
thirteenth century, was rediscovered in the nineteenth by an 
Italian workwoman. The beautiful gauze called “woven wind” 
is @ woman’s invention. When Harriet Hosmer took her Ameri- 
can brains to Rome, she found out the way to make marble from 
limestone, which the Italian Government had long been seeking 

















in vain, ; 

In this country, women’s progress in invention has kept pace 
with their progress in education. Mary Kees was the first 
American woman to take out a patent, in 1808. It was for weay- 
ing straw with silk or thread. At that time, girls received hardly 
any education, and during the next quarter of a century, only 
fifteen patents were taken out by women. These included a 
globe for teaching geography, a baby-jumper, a fountain pen, a 
deep-sea telescope, and the first cook-stove, 

By. 1834, women had a few more educational privileges, but 
not many, and in the next 25 years women took out patents for 
35 inventions. By 1859, high schools were opened to women, 
and in 1861 the civil war came. The high schools taught them 
to use their minds, and the war forced them out into many new 
avenues of work. During the quarter of a century from 1859 to 
1884, the number of inventions patented by women rose to 1,503, 
Women who took their husbands’ places on the farms invented 
many improved agricultural implements, especially in the West; 
women went into the shoeshops, and at once began to take out 
patents on machinery; women nursed in the hospitals, and in. 
vented improved bandages, canteens, camp-beds, etc. Colleges, 
sloyd and manual training have continued to develop the latent 
inventiveness of women, and during the 26 years from 1884 to 
1910, no less than 7,042 patents have been granted to them, 

Some large and important inventions have been due to 
women. Mrs. Harriet Strong, who began by inventing a corset, 
afterwards moved with her husband to California, and after his 
death she took out patents for reservoirs and dams, and for a 
device for the storage of water. Mrs. Ada Van Pelt, while her 
husband was postmaster at Oakland, Cal., invented a permuta- 
tion lock with 3,000 combinations, also a letter box for the out- 
side of houses that throws up a signal when there is a letter 
inside for the postman to collect. Satchel-bottomed. paper bags 
were invented by a woman, who was offered $20,000 for the 
patent before she left Washington. An invention which revolu- 
tionized the making of screws originated with a little girl. <A 
woman invented the Burden process of making horseshoes, 
which turns out a perfect horseshoe in an incredibly short time. 
This invention saved the country $2,500,000 in the first fourteen 
years of its use. 

The discovery of radium by Madame Curie startled people 
for a time out of the superstition that no woman could ever 
make any invention or discovery of importanee; but many of 
them have since relapsed. When it comes to inventions in the 
sociological line, women have many valuable things to their 
credit, among them the Montessori method of-teaching, and the 
introduction of school nurses in the public schools of New York 
at the instigation of Miss Lillian D, Wald. 

Most of the facts in the foregoing article were gathered by 
the Rev. Ada C. Bowles of G'oucester, Mass., and were presented 
by her in a very interesting lecture, some years ago, before the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Association. Mrs. Mary A. Liv- 
ermore, on the same occasion, mentioned a number of cases 
where women’s inventions had been patented under the names 
of their husbands, fathers or brothers; and Henry B. Blackwell, 
who was born in Bristol, England, said he remembered as a 
child hearing his father and mother talking of a ship-builder who 
had made a fortune by following his wife’s suggestion to use 
copper nails instead of iron ones in the copper sheathing of the 
hulls. Mrs. Bowles gave an amusing instance showing how a 
person may be fully convinced that no woman can invent, while 
yet he is using women’s inventions every day. She said: 

“I was out driving once with an old farmer in Vermont, and 
he said to me: 

“*You women may talk of your rights, but why don’t you 
invent something?’ 

“I answered, ‘Your horse’s feed-bag and the shade over his 
head were both of them invented by women. 

“He said, ‘Do tell!’ And I do tell at every opportunity. I 
think it is good to tell these things.” A. S. B. 


GENIUS AND SUFFRAGE 


Professor Starr, as reported, boasted that no woman had yet 
risen to the very greatest heights of genius; in art, music, liter- 
ature, etc., as well as invention, it was always a man who occu- 
pied the topmost rung of the ladder. This is true, up to the 
present time; but even if we were sure that it was destined to 
remain true eternally, it would be no argument against votes for 
women. The question of genius has no bearing on the question 
of ballots. The most ultra advocate of a restricted suffrage has 
never proposed to limit it to persons of first-class genius. Gen. 
Irving Hale of Denver, in commenting upon the theory that 
women ought not to vote because they do not fight, said: “If all 
the men who cannot or do not fight should be disfranchised, the 
polls would be as lonesome as a sea-bathing resort in December.” 
They would be still lonelier if all men were disfranchised who 
have not made some important invention, or won a place in the 
very highest ranks of genius. So far as art, music and literature 
are concerned, the test would exclude not only women, but all 
American men. The United States has never produced 4 
dramatist like Shakespeare, a painter like Raphael, a sculptor 
like Phidias, or a composer like Wagner, Mozart or Beethoven. 
But our men are fairly competent to vote, nevertheless. In 
fact, it may well be questioned whether the genius is any more 
likely to vote with good judgment than the common or garden 
variety of citizen. Thomas A. Edison is a prince of inventors, 
but he has been worth very litt!e as a voter, because he has been 
absorbed in other things. When his home town in/New Jersey 
was rent over a hotly-contested school election two or three 
years ago, the women succeeded in dragging Mr. Edison out to 
cast his ballot, and they looked upon it as a great triumph to 
have got him to the polls, because he had not voted for fourteen 
years. 

There is a very general belief that persons of genius are apt 
to be unpractical, erratic, and rather lacking in the plain, homely 
good sense that is the qualification most needed in the rank and 
file of voters. If Raphael or Phidias could come to life, there is 
no certainty that he would vote with any better judgment than 
Mr. John Smith—or Mrs. Jane Smith. A. 8. B. 











Secretary Daniels, of the U. S. Navy, in addressing the 
Women’s Civic League of San Francisco recently, said: “We 
may as well get ready for the inevitable, for women are going 
to vote. I am persuaded that neither principalities nor power’ 


. things present nor things to come, learning, the ballot, nor aDy- 


thing can separate women from womanliness and from the 
making of the home and the rearing of children. Therefore, 
n@ne of the dire predictions of evil will fall upon us whe? 





women vote.” 
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Mr. John B. McGauran of Denver was asked to investigate 


the charges brought against Judge Lindsey and the Juvenile 
Court. He writes: 





Denver, August 6, 1913. 

“Yours of July 26th regarding the charges made against 
Judge Lindsey was received. The Judge's friends are not 
alarmed by the Whitehead-Bates attacks. The people here 
understand the animus that prompts these attacks. In fact 
they have become used to it. 

“Judge Lindsey by his fearless opposition to the public 
utility interests and other large financial concerns has incurred 
the ill will of certain powerful interests, and the general im- 
pression seems to be that they are financing the opposition. 

“Judge Lindsey is a poor man, and while the returns from 
his lectures are considerable, he spends everything without 
stinct in behalf of his pet reforms. 

“The latest. attack is probably the most unjust, as it mis- 
represents most grossly the results that have been accom- 
plished by his juvenile court. While I am not especially en- 
thusiastic over many reforms that the Judge considers impor- 
tant, I don’t believe that anyone familiar with the conditions 
here, whether friendly to the Judge or not, would deny that 
the Juvenile Court has done more in the past three or four 
years to restrain evils of perverted sex instinct than all the 
other courts in Colorado have done since the State came into 
the Union. His court has lessened the evil greatly and punished 
by sentences to prison—some of them for life—more criminals 
who have violated laws for the protection of children, than all 
the other courts in Colorado have done in thirty years. 

“In addition to this, Judge Lindsey without much aid 
from Other quarters and despite bitter opposition in some in- 
stances, has resurrected, enforced, proposed and secured the 
passage of more laws for the protection of children, especially 
girls—than all the officers and courts of the State have done 
since Colorado entered the Union. 

“The Judge aroused more than one sleeping lion by his 
story, “The Beast and the Jungle,” and I think We may find the 
motive for the recent attacks in the enemies that he has made 
by the publication of that book. We have a local public utility 
boss familiarly known as Bill Evans, and in one of the circulars 
issued for a nondescript weekly paper that was _ published 
some years ago, Mr. E. K. Whitehead at the head of the State 
Humane Society and who is associated with Dr. Mary Elizabeth 
Bates in conspiring to injure Judge Lindsey, said Whitehead 
brazenly confessed his opposition to all Juvenile Courts. 

“It is notorious here that Mr. Whitehead is friendly to 
Evans and the Cheesman interests that control the city water 
supply. 

“Now the records of the court showing how every case has 
been disposed of will vindicate the Judge from all the asper- 
sions that have been cast upon him. One unfortunate circum- 
stance that has militated against the Judge has been the in- 
competency, weakness, not to say dishonesty, of previous Dis- 
trict Attorneys who have nolle prossed ninety percent. of the 
Juvenile Court cases. And in the printed circulars that have 
been sent out by his enemies the Judge has been consured for 
the District Attorney’s sin of omission. Although this does not 
apply to the present District Attorney who has recently been 
lected and seems to be very willing to co-operate with Judge 
Lindsey in his work. 

“Unfortunately. for the Judge, never strong physically, he 
has been suffering from physical illness, having undergone an 
operation a little more than a month ago; he has just recuper- 
ated sufficiently to begin work anew. He is endeavoring now 
to raise some money to publish statements in refutation of the 
malicious charges that have been made against him. I have 
no doubt that he will be amply vindicated when all the facts 
have been made known. - 

“I might state in conclusion that I am under no obligations 
to the Judge for favors in the past, and am merely stating my 
Views as an impartial observer of events. 

“I am convinced of one thing, that the Judge’s enemies are 
the foes of progressive movements and are striking at him as 
one whom they consider inimical to their privileges and power.” 


AGAINST MARRIED WOMEN © 


“Married women never made so much trouble in the educa- 
licnal world as now,” affirms that authority on schoo!) affairs, the 
Journal of Education. “They are disrupting school systems far 
and near—never because they are not the efficient teachers, 
never because they are not eminently worthy persons, but just 
because they are married, simply that and nothing more.” 

And the trouble is not restricted to school systems and to 
the married women, but “some superintendents are losing their 
positions because they advise the retention of married women as 
teachers, and others because they will not advise their reten- 
tion,” Ps 

The trouble at present appears most acute in New York City 
as growing out of the refusal by the Board of Education last 
winter to allow Mrs. Katherine C. Edgell a year’s leave of ab- 
sence for the purpose of bearing a child. The question involved 
Was the subject of discussion in women’s clubs until the close 
of the season. In April, at a meeting held at the residence of 
Mrs. James Lees Laidlaw, the problem of the married woman 
aud her work was presented by representative women of sev- 
eral professions and by some of the men deeply interested in the 
Sociological and economic phases of the question, 

A “Committee on the Civic Service of Women” was organ- 
ized with more than a hundred members, who hold that bearing 
and nursing children is woman’s first duty to the community. 
This committee will try to secure legislation for “the protection 
of women in the performance of these functions, will protest 
against discharging women who marry, against blacklisting 
those who leave their employment to become mothers.” The 
immediate work of the committee is to bring pressure to bear 
‘fon.the Board of Education for the removal of all discrimina- 
tion against married women in teaching and supervising posi- 
tions. Also to urge an amendment to the by-laws which shall 
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ings. Professor W. P. Montague, of Columbia, is chairman of 
the publication section which purposes to reprint and circulate 
such articles as that by Professor Montague in a recent number 
of the Independent. 

Another and widely differing discrimination against married 
women is to be found in an order promulgated by former Post- 
master-General Hitchcock to the effect that all letters addressed 
to married women in their own names and without a definite 
street and number, should be returned to the sender or sent tu 
the dead letter office on their receipt at any local postoffice, The 
idea of this order was to save the time of the clerk and postman 
who otherwise would have attempted to find the addressee, As 
a result married women all over the country have been deprived 
of countless letters that rightfully belonged to them. For in- 
stance, a letter addressed to Mrs, Sarah Jones (street and num- 
ber omitted or unknown) instead of to Mrs. William Jones, is 
stamped “Return to writer, unclaimed,” and is sent back to the 
sender or to the dead letter office. The Republican of Spring- 
field, Mass., which calls attention to this inexcusable discrim- 
ination, estimates that 10,000 such letters have failed to reach 
the women in that city to whom they were addressed. Of the 
anxiety, inconvenience and loss to women that this order causes 
thefe can be no estimate. A woman with property is required 
to sign all legal papers with her own name, not her husband’s 
name, and often that is the only name whereby she is known 
iu business relations. Why then should not her own name be 
respected by the postal department? vy, a. 


POST OFFICE AROUSED 


The foregoing editorial was written to accompany the news 
item which was published on August 2. It has been crowded 
out, and in the meantime comes the following letter: 








UNITED STATES POST OFFICE. 
North Cohocton, N. Y., Aug. 4, 1913. 
The Editor of The Woman’s Journal, ’ 

Dear Madam: I wish to respectfully call your attention to 
the attached clipping taken from your Journal of the 2nd in- 
stant. I am sure that you are criticising the Post Office De- 
partment unjustly, and that a correction and explanation should 
appear in the Journal removing this accusation. 

If the Springfield lady had inquired the reason, or, if the 
New York Times had thought before penning the criticism that 
the discrimination “is obviously invidious, derogatory and of- 
fensive,” the so-called “discrimination” would never have been 
reported to the papers. 

It should be well known in every editorial office, especi- 
ally in large cities, that the only method’ the post office clerks 
have of accomplishing the delivery of letters and articles which 
do not bear a street and number in the address is by the use 
of the city directory book lists of names. The names of mar- 
ried women, not in business, are not in these directories, nor 
is the Christian name of Tom Jones’s wife given. Therefore, 
if a letter addressed to Mrs. Mary Jones, Boston, Mass., is re- 
ceived there would be no method in which to find Mrs. Mary 
Jones, except to send this letter to all the Joneses in the city. 
The post office clerks and carriers have no time for such work, 
and, if they had, it would usually be more quickly delivered to 





send it at once to the dead letter office from whence it would 
at once be returned to the writer,’ who could re-address the let- 
ter to the correct street and number and have it delivered. 
If the letter were addressed to Mrs. Tom Jones, Boston, Mass., 
the search would then be confined to those houses where a 
“Tom Jones” lived. 

I submit that this is no “discrimination” whatever, but it 
is a reasonable and necessary rule. I have been a supervisory 
employee of a post office for many years and know that most 
all of the rules and regulations are reasonable and necessary. 
If people generally understood the conditions that make these 
rules advisable, there would be very little complaint against 
them. There is no doubt whatever that the rule complained 
of will be rescinded whenever and wherever the city directories 
give lists of the names and addresses of married women. Your 
complainant should turn her guns upon the makers of the 
city directories, 


Very respectfully, 
C. B. Stoddard, Asst. P. M. 





Mr. Stoddard’s point is well taken. Doubtless the city direc- 
tories in the States where women vote will contain the names 
of married women after it becomes known how the ruling of the 
post office affects them. It is scarcely to be hoped that this re- 
form will be brought about in other States unless this matter is 
given extensive publicity. In States where women are not “per- 
sons” before the law, why should any expense be incurred in 
seeing that they get their letters? A. E.R. 


WOMEN VOTERS CELEBRATE 


Miss Alice Paul, of the Congressional Committees of the 
N. A. W. S. A., wrote under date of Augu®t 11: “As-.you know, 
we are having a conference of the National Council of Women 
Voters in Washington this week, beginning on August 13. It 
is very interesting that it should commence on Lucy Stone’s 
birthday. We have arranged to have her picture on the plat- 
form, and will make a big effort to secure subscriptions for the 
Journal on that occasion. It is probable, of course, that most 
of those in attendance will already be subscribers to the Jour- 
nal; however, if there is anyone who does not now subscribe, 
we will try to secure her at this time.” 








The Washington suffrage demonstration was the biggest 
national event in the history of the cause in this country. For 
two hours and a half the subject was discussed on the floor of 
the United States Senate by members of that body, and during 
that time not only the representatives of the ten States where 
women vote, Washington, Oregon, California, Colorado, Idaho, 
Utah, Kansas, Arizona, Wyoming and Illinois, spoke in favor 
of woman suffrage, but Senators from Wisconsin, Minnesota, 





“authorize the Board of Education to grant to a woman teacher 
leave of absence without pay for pregnancy and lactation.” Every 
Nember of the board will be asked to express a formal opinion 
® the subject of the married woman teacher. Data are to be 


twenty-five Senators in all declared emphatically that they, be- 

: . 
lieved in it and intended to support it with their votes and their 
voices whenever it came up.—Jersey City Journal. 





‘ollected from the experience; of boards employing married 


Women teachers and frora the experience of Other countries. 


Mrs. Beatrice Forbes-Robertson Hale is chairman of the’ 


In renewing two subscriptions for The Woman's Journal, 
Mrs. Inez Rodgers Deack of Chicago writes: “These are both 
renewals to the best suffrage paper ever printed. I do not 
understand how any suffragist can be up-to-date without it. 


Propaganda section which is planning a series of public pet, Every copy means so much for the votes for women cause,” 


Michigan, Oklahoma, Ohio, Montana, Nevada and Pennsylvania, | | 
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LOOKING AHEAD — 


Bright Future for The Woman’s Journal Offers Incen- 
tive for a Record Year—Outline of Year's Plans Ready 
September First 











A study of the financial history of The Woman’s Journal 
during the past three years has just been completed, and is so 
encouraging that the business manager’s special task never 
looked so alluring. .The volume of business is steadily imcreas- 
ing. The growth of business has been so great during the past 
six months and the plans in hand seem so'certain of big results 
that, as never before, we feel justified in urging the hearty co- 
operation of every suffragist in the country to help us reach the 
goal of our ambition before the present year closes. 

All summer, while our workers have been scattered far and 
wide, we have been studying on finances, and preparing a plan 
of campaign to be put in operation on September 1. It is a 
big plan. It will require hard work from the present office force. 
It will require*the services of two new paid workers. Just how 
much money it will take is not yet worked out; it will be the 
minimum to accomplish a gigantic piece of propaganda work. 
It will require such hearty co-operation from suffragists in every 
part of the United States as we have had during the past three 
years in a comparatively few places. Everybody's help, whether 
large or small, will be welcomed and appreciated. 

Publishing The Woman’s Journal is growing to be a graat 
business. An outline of the plans for the immediate future will 
be sent on request, accompanied by 5 cents in stamps to cover 
the cost. The outline will be ready by September 1. 

Agnes E. Ryan. 


MICHIGAN SETS PACE 


Western State Buys Two Shares of Stock in Spite of 
Long, Expensive, Unsuccessful Campaign—Time on 
Lucy Stone Fund Extended 





During the past few weeks $200 have been received from 
the State of Michigan for two shares of Woman’s Journal Stock, 
One share is to be owned by the Michigan Equal Suffrage As- 
sociation, and the other by Mrs. Jenny C. Law Hardy, who is an 
officer of the State Association and a devoted admirer of The 
Woman’s Journal. The purchase of these two shares of stock 
is testimony of the Journal's assistance in the trying campaign 
in that State during the last two years. ‘ 

As all suffragists know, a campaign makes a heavy drain 
on a State’s finances, and Michigan presented no exception in 
this respect. It was especially discouraging to spend all of the 
suffrage funds and then lose. This is what happened to Michi- 
gan, but the State knows that right will win at last, that the 
victory is simply deferred, and that The Woman’s Journal will 
be its strong ally in the next struggle. No better proof of the 
State’s renewed courage could be given at this time than its 
action in supporting the national suffrage paper. 

Michigan presents a commendable example to other States. 
If in mid-summer at the end of a long, expensive, unsuccessful 
campaign, the State can show such courage, it would seem that 
no State in the Union need hesitate long before purchasing at 
least one share—unless that State be Kansas or Arizona, or 
Nevada, perhaps. But both Kansas and Arizona are to own a 
share each, although these two States must have consumed all 


of their funds in winniug the vote last fall. And Nevada—with 
a campaign on hand, with a gigantic task to accomplish, with 
ten places for every dollar—has promised to send $100 at an 
early date. 

Michigan’s two hundred dollars are the latest contributions 
toward the fund of $10,000 which is being raised as a monument 
to Lucy Stone. The plan is to have 50 associations and 50 in- 
dividuals each purchase one share at $100. The response dur- 
ing the “dull season,” when many workers are away from home. 
has been so encouraging that it seems likely the full $10,000 
may be raised by extending the time beyond August 13. It has, 
therefore, been decided to extend the time to January, 1914. 

° A. E. R. 


A “HIKE” FOR SUFFRAGE 


Miss Eleanor Sewall Glenn of Orchard road, Solway, Syra- 
cuse, New York, sells fifty Journals per week. In ordering fifty 
of the issue of August 9 she writes: “We sold the paper of 
August 2 at our Friday Tea and food sale. 





They are going 


pretty well now that the weather is cooler. Perhaps you will 
be interested to know that we live between three and four 
miles from the business centre of the cit$, which is where I do 
my selling, and that the only car line is so rough and round- 
about that I prefer.to walk back and forth. Of course, I often 
get a ride one way or both, or part of the distance, but oc- 
casionally I walk both ways, and with the several hours of 
paper selling between times it makes ‘Quite a Hike for Suf- 


” 


frage. 
Mrs. Alice Park, of California, writes from London: “Don’t 
believe the press dispatches about the attitude of the public 
against the suffragettes.” 


FOR SALE 


Bound volumes of The Woman’s Journal are for sale at $3.00 
per volume, transportation prepaid. The volumes of the past 
few years are of especial value for reference, for debates, lec- 
tures, articles, and statistics. Will you have at least one volume 
put in your public library? The Woman's Journal is in its forty- 
fourth year, and almost all of the bound volumes from 1870 to 
1912 are in stock. Special rates for full set. Write for par- 





ticulars. 








FORM OF BEQUEST 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprietors of 
The Woman’s Journal, published in Boston, a corpora- 
tion established by the laws of Massachusetts, the sum 
of dollars, to be applied by such Proprietors, 
princ#al and interest, at their discretion, to the sup 
port and improvement of the paper, and the promotion 
of the principles which it advocates. 
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MRS. CRANE FINDS» 
HEALTHY SPOKANE 


Expected to See Something Out 
of Ordinary and Was Not Dis- 
appointed 





Rev. Caroline Bartlett Crane of 
Michigan is doing some work in Ore- 
gon as an expert sanitary adviser 
under the auspices of the State health 
service. She lately devoted two days 
to a sanitary survey of Spokane and 
found much to praise. With the 
mayor, she made the rounds of the 
markets, hospitals, streets and alleys, 
and later said at a public meeting: 

“When I learned that Spokane had 
the commission form of government, 
that it had bonded itself for $1,000,- 
000 for the enlargement of an already 
extensive park system, that it had an 
all-time health officer, that it sup- 
ported a detention hospital and that 
you had woman suffrage in the State 
of Washington I expected to see some- 
thing out of the ordinary, and I was 
not disappointed.” 

Several discoveries of highly com- 
mendable things were made, among 
which she named the Lewis and Clark 
high school, the emergency hospital, 
the detention hospital, the city shop 
inspection service, the purity of the 
water, the system of pasteurization in 
the dairies, the Stanton packing plant 
and the federal inspection service as 
administered by Dr. J. C. Exline. 

“The Lewis and Clark high school,” 
she said, “is the finest and most beau- 
tiful I have ever seen, and I am hav- 
ing some photographs made of it and 
some lantern slides to show to other 
cities. I seldom mention particular 
places by name, either to praise or 
blame, but I must mention the Stan- 
ton packing plant, which is the neat- 
est and cleanest federally inspected 
plant I have ever been in, and I have 
visited many of them. Its condition 
speaks well for the management and 
also for the efficiency of the local in- 
spection.” 

While praising the local administra- 
tion of federal inspection as applied 
to the two packing plants where it is 
given Mrs. Crane took the opportunity 
to expose the system of issuing “ser- 
vice bulletins” at Washington, D. C., 
which, she said, nullifies many good 
provisions of the pure food law of 1906 
and deprives the people of getting 
what they think they are getting in 
safety and clean food. Every one 
ought to read Mrs. Crane’s instructive 
and convincing articles on this subject 
in the last few issues of Pearson’s 
Magazine. 


SUFFRAGE FETE 
FOR CLEVELAND 


Women to Prove They Have Not 
Lost Their Ability to Sew and 
Cook. 





Cleveland suffragists are to hold an 
elaborate all-day fair Sept. 10. Mrs. 
Robert Deming of Hough Avenue has 
lent the beautiful grounds surround- 
ing her home for the purpose, and 
twice each week groups of women are 
meeting in various parts of the city to 
sew on the many articles to be sold. 
Everything is in process of construc- 
tion from the daintiest of hand-em- 
broidered garments to a dish towel, 
and everything is of the best, for this 
fair is planned to be a practical dem- 
onstration of the deftness of suffra- 
gists in the housewifely arts, aS well 
as to raise money. 

The food booths are to be so con- 
structed that one passes from appetiz- 
ers to coffee in the order in which 
courses would be served at a dinner. 
Prizes in the shape of blue and red 
ribbons are offered for the best ex- 
hibits and a competent committee of 
judges is to be appointed to decide 
who is entitled to honors. At six 
o’clock these booths will be turned 
into a serve-self cafeteria, and patrons 
of the fair will have am opportunity 
to test suffrage cooking by taste as 
well as by sight. Suffrage novelties 
will all be for sale and news-girls will 
sell the Journal and Everywoman. 
There will be a dancing paviiion, and 
ponies and pony carts to hire to the 
children. A special entertainment is 
planned for the evening, the climax of 
which will be an arousing suffrage 
speech. 





As a result of the recent suffrage 
meeting at the home of Rev. Ada C. 
Bowles an equal suffrage league is to 
be formed at Gloucester, Mass. 
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CITY FOR DRYS 


Election at Benton Showed Re- 
markable Activity on Part of 
New Voters 








One of the most notable elections in 
Illinois since the women won the vote 
was that at Benton, when the “wet” 
and “dry” question was up. Etta 
Root Edwards tells in the Union Sig- 
nal of the work of the women voters: 
This spring, under the commission 
form of government, a license ordi- 
nance was introduced. The vote 
stood three for and three against. 
The mayor referred the matter to the 
people. So the ballot read: “Shall 
the ordinance for licensing dram 
shops be passed?” 

The Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union assumed the responsibility of 
getting the women to the polls. Mrs. 
Mary Hart, wife of former County 
Judge Hart, was made chairman of 
the central committee. She chose ene 
woman from each ward to act with 
her in polling the city. The local 
president, Mrs. Hudgins, then called 
for volunteers to make a_ house-to- 
house canvass, and fifty-six women re- 
sponded. Each ward was divided into 
sections, and two women were 4as- 
signed to each section. A day was 
decided upon for a whirlwind canvass 
and practically every home in the city 
was visited that day. The canvass- 
ers took with them sample ballots 
from which they showed the women 
how to vote; some good literature, 
which they left in the home, and a 
note book in which was recorded the 
name and address of each voter, how 
she would vote, and when to call for 
her. These facts were tabulated and 
the names arranged alphabetically on 
separate sheets. ready for use on elec- 
tion day. 

The day came. The committee was 
at the polls half an hour before the 
time for opening. The first woman 
who voted was Mrs. Margaret Martin, 
seventy-seven years old, and for fifty 
years a resident of Benton. Ten au- 
tomobiles had been’ gratuitously 
placed at the disposal of the com- 
mittee. 

The chivalry of the splendid men of 
Benton cannot be excelled. Ministers, 
lawyers, business men, city and 
county officials, clerks and judges, 
vied with each other in acts of cour- 
tesy and kindness. 

What was the result? Four hun- 
dred and twenty-two women voted. 
Four hundred and eight of them vot- 
ed against the saloon. The total vote 
was 836 and the dry majority was 
526. 

Judge Hart said, “I have been here 
for twenty-five years and I have never 
seen things so quiet and orderly on 
election day.” 


CANADIAN WOMAN 
OBJECTS TO TERM 


Asks if Former Champions of 
Democracy Were Results of 
Sex Disturbance 











In answer to the assertion that the 
movement for equal suffrage in Can- 
ada is a “sex disturbance,” Isabel R. 
Erichsen Brown writes to the Toronto 
Mail and Empire: 

“If women are under the malign in- 
fluence of sex in their desire to share 
in the higher grade of civilization, 
what of the broad-minded and chival- 
rous men who are banded together in 
men’s leagues for woman suffrage all 
over the world? 

“And what of the other great suf- 
fragists past and present—such men 
as John Stuart Mill, George Meredith, 
Israel Zangwill, Abraham Lincoln, 
Emerson, Longfellow, Whittier, Phil- 
lips Brooks, William Dean Howells, 
Wendell Phillips, Mark Twain, Henry 
George, John Mitchell, Samuel Gomp- 
ers, Bishop Rainsford, Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson, Lincoln Steffens. 
Thé Bishop of Oxford, Judge Lindsey, 
Edward Howard Griggs, Henry Ward 
Beecher, The Bishop of Hull, Charles 
Kingsley, Prof. Huxley, Jack London, 
Bernard Shaw? All these men, and 
countless others, scarcely less notable, 
living in different places and times, 
and assuredly viewing life from very 
diverse angles, have agreed in de- 
claring themselves in favor of the en- 
franchisement of women. 

“Well, then, what about the men 
who fought for and won the ballot for 
themselves? Practically all the argu- 
ments now used against woman suf- 





WOMEN CANVASS - 


y 


2 amt. 


Theodore Roosevelt discusses the 


his recent “Chapters of a Possible Au- 
tobiography”: 

The relationship of man and woman 
is the fundamental relationship that 
stands at the base of the whole social 
structure. Much can be done by law 
toward putting women on a fvoting of 
complete and entire equal rights with 
man—including the right to vote, the 
right to hold and use property, and 
the right to enter any profession she 
desires on the same terms as the man. 
Yet when this has been done it will 
amount to little unless on the one 
hand the man himself realizes his 
duty to the woman, and unless on the 
other hand the woman realizes that 
she has no claim to rights unless she 
performs the duties that go with those 
rights and that alone justify her in 
appealing to them. A cruel, selfish, or 
licentious man is an abhorrent member 
of the community; but, after all, his 
actiong are no worse in the long run 
than those of the woman who is con- 
tent to be a parasite on others, who 
is cold, selfish, caring for nothing but 
frivolous pleasure and igaoble ease. 
The law of worthy effort, the law of 
service for a worthy end, without re 
gard to whether it brings pleasuge or 
pain, is the only right law of life, 
whether for man or for woman. The 
man must not be selfish; nor, if the 
woman is wise, will she let the man 
grow selfish, and this not only for her 
own sake, but for his. One of the 
prime needs is to remember that al- 
most every duty is composed of two 
seemingly conflicting elements, and 
that overinsistence on one, to the ex- 
clusion of the other, may defeat its 
own end. Any man who studies the 
statistics of the birth rate among the 
native Americans of New England, or 
among the native French of France, 
needs not to be told that when pru- 
dence and forethought are carried to 
the point of cold selfishness and self- 
indulgence, the race is bound to disap- 
pear. Taking into account the women 
who for good reasons do not marry, or 
who when married are childless or are 
able to have but one or two children, 
it is evident that the married woman 
able to have children must on an av- 
erage have four, or the race will not 
perpetuate itself. This is the mere 
statement of a self-evident truth. 

Yet foolish and self-indulgent peo- 
ple often resent this statement as if 
it were in some way possible by de- 
nunciation to reverse the facts of na- 
ture; and, on the other hand, improvi- 
dent and shiftless people, inconsider- 
ate and brutal people, treat the state- 
ment as if it justified heads of fam- 
ilies in having enormous numbers of 
badly nourished, badly brought up and 
badly cared for children for whom 
they make no effort to provide, A man 
must think well before he marries, He 
must be a tender and considerate hus- 
band and realize that there is no other 
human being to whom he owes so 
much of love and regard and consid- 
eration as he does to the woman who 
with pain bears and with labor rears 
the children that are his. 

No words can paint the scorn and 
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OOSEVELT’S 


Former President Sees Suffrage as Duty—Work of Prom- 
inent Women Made Him More Serious  — 





NS 





contempt which must be felt by all 
roman question as follows in one of. 


right-thinking men, not only for the 
brutal husband, but for the husband 
who fails to show full loyalty and 
consideration to his wife. Moreover, 
he must work, he must do his part 
in the world. On the other hand, the 
woman must realize that she has no 
more right to shirk the business of 
wifehood and motherhood than_ the 
man has to shirk the business as 
breadwinner for the household, Wom. 
en should have free access to every 
field of labor which they care to en- 
ter, and when their work is as val- 
uable as that of a man it should be 
paid as highly. 

Yet normally for the man and the 
woman whose welfare is more im- 
portant than the welfare of any other 
human beings the woman must re- 
main the housemother, the home- 
keeper, and the man must remain the 
breadwinner, the provider for the wife 
who bears his children and for the 
children she brings into the world. 
No other work is as valuable or as ex- 
acting for either man or woman; it 
must always, in every healthy society, 
be for both man and woman the prime 
work, the most important work; nor- 
mally all other work is of secondary 
importance and must eome as an ad- 
dition to, not a substitute for, this 
primary work. 

The partnership should be one of 
equal rights, one of love, of self-re- 
spect and unselfishness, above all, a 
partnership for the performance of 
duties. The performance of duty, and 
not an indulgence in vapid ease and 
vapid pleasure, is all that makes life 
worth while. 

Suffrage for women should be 
looked on from this standpoint. Per- 
sonally I feel that it is exactly as 
much a “right” of women as of men to 
vote. But the important point with 
both men and women is to treat the 
exercise of the suffrage as a duty, 
which, in the long run, must be well 
performed to be of the slightest value. 
I always favored woman’s suffrage, 
but only tepidly, until my association 
with women like Jane Addams, Mary 
Antin and Frances Kellor, who de- 
sired it as one means of enabling 
them to render better and more effi- 
cient service, changed me into a seri- 
ous instead of a lukewarm adherent of 
the cause, 

A vote is like a rifle; its usefulness 
depends upon the character of the 
user, : 

The mere possession of the vote 
will no more benefit men and women 
not sufficiently developed to use it 
than the possession of rifles will turn 
untrained Egyptian fellaheen into sol- 
diers. This is as true of woman as 
of man—and no more true, Universal 
suffrage in Hayti has not made the 
Haytians able to govern themselves in 
any true sense; and woman suffrage 
in Utah in no shape or way affected 
the problem of polygamy. I believe in 
suffrage for women in America, be- 
cause I think they are fit for it. I be- 
lieve for women, as for men, more in 
the duty of fitting one’s self to do 
well and wisely with the ballot than 
in the naked right to cast the, ballot. 








For 50 years Norwegian women in 
the postal service have been paid the 
same salaries as men for the same 
work. 





With the audience at the foot of a 
terrace on which were the speakers, a 
unique meeting was recently held at 
the home of Mrs. Thomas Ralph 
Young at Chestnut Hill, near Boston. 
Mrs. Gustaf Lundberg was in charge 
of the meeting. Miss Florence Lus- 
comb and Mr. Henry B. Stevens were 
the other speakers. 








frage were leveled against them, as 
any one can see on looking into the 
files of old English journals. We won- 
der whether amongst their opponents 
there was any one bright enough to 
call their passionate desire for de- 
mocracy and a share in the ordering 
of the world they lived in a ‘sex dis- 
turbance,’ or an endeavor to become 
‘neuter’? 

“Of course, it was no such thing— 
and neither is the modern woman’s 
movement, which had its beginnings 
very shortly after. They are both 
human movements.” 





The music in the schools of Salt 
Lake City is said to surpass that to 
be found anywhere else. After at- 
tending the meeting of the National 
Education Association there, Robert 
Foresman writes: “I have been all 
over the country listening to school 
music in the classroom and in exhibi- 
tion choruses, and I do not hesitate 
to say that the children here have the 
finest training and the best musical 
ability I have ever heard. Their res- 
onant voices are remarkable. They 
make living sounding boards of their 
little bodies, and they sing as though 
they were inspired. It is a wonderful 
demonstration of the effectiveness of 
proper and scientific training, and the 
application of right principles.” 





A recommendation that the pro- 
posed Chicago rapid transit subway 
be built by the city and the money 
needed be raised by a special assess- 
ment tax on the land on either side 
of the subway will be made to Mayor 
Harrison and the city council at the 
next meeting of the Women’s Party 
of Cook County, 








|sTUDY BEST WAY 


TO USE BALLOT 


Kansas Women Determined to 
Make No Mistake in Exercise 
of New Powers 


Women in Kansas are not satisfied 
with having the ballot; they are de- 
termined to make the best possible 
use of it. The first series of pro- 
grams for study has been announced, 
and others will soon follow. 

“It is a very humble work that we 
are doing,” Mrs. Genevieve H, Chalk- 
ley, President of the Kansas Good 
Citizenship League (formerly the 
Kansas Equal Suffrage Association), 
said recent'y. “We do not want to 
be governors, or attorney generals, or 
chief justices; we merely want to 
help in the making of the chief ex- 
ecutives. We are studying up the 
questions that have to be settled by 
means of the ballot. We are trying 
to be the ‘power for good,’ to play the 
part that men from time immemorial 
have decreed for us.” 

The following programs are now 
ready for distribution: A Short 
Course in Kansas History and Kansas 
Constitution, prepared by Mrs. Lucy 
B. Johnston; Political and Social 
Science Studies, also by Mrs. John- 
ston; and Food and Drug Adultera- 
tion, Sanitation and Public Health, by 
Dr. Crumbine. 

Mrs, Johnston has been for years in 
close touch with Kansas history and 
politics through her husband, W. A. 
Johnston, chief justice of Kansas, and 
is excellently prepared to do the 
work she has undertaken. Mrs. John- 
ston was State president of the Kan- 
sas Equal Suffrage Association 1911-12 
and 1912-18. To her as much as to 
any other one women of the State 's 
due the credit for the success of the 
suffrage campaign. 

Dr. Crumbine’s suggestive pro- 
grams will be welcomed by hundreds 
of Kansas women. They have a list 
of excellent references for study that 
are easily accessible. 

Among the programs of study that 
will be ready in September are Crime 
Prevention, by Mrs. Mary O. Cowper; 
Kansas Schools and How to Improve 
Them; by the Program Committee; 
Political Parties and Party Reform, 
by Professor C, A. Dykstra. 

The programs, as announced, cover 
a broad field of study. They appeal 
to women of varying interests, but 
each bears directly upon what the 
members of the League regard as 
their great problem—the fitting of 
Kansas women for their new respon- 
sibilities of citizenship. 





The laws recently passed in South 
Dakota and Wisconsin permitting ab- 
sentees to vote by mail are antedated 
about 200 years by a voting-by-mail 
system once used in Rhode Island. In 
1712 the property holders of Provi- 
dence Plantations adopted a law pro- 
viding that freemen who were not 
residents of Newport might, in order 
to saye a journey to that city, make 
out their ballots, sign them and send 
them to Newport by stage.—Boston 
Globe. 





In view of the condition of its 
treasury and of the unprecedented 
activities recently, the Rochester, 
N. Y., Suffrage Club felt it was pos- 
sessor of the best of jokes when a real 
estate agent called on its president re- 
cently and solemnly proposed that it 
purchase a $58,000 piece of property 
for a clubhouse—now being used as an 
undertaker’s establishment! The club 
states that it will not be ready to lo- 
cate at the undertaker’s until after the 
ballot in 1915. 





Mrs. B. L. Engelke, a prominent 
Chicago suffragist, established a play- 
ground for the children of the neigh- 
borhood in her own back yard when 
it became apparent that the City 
would not provide one. Now every 
child in each of the six apartments 
has a sand pile where it can make 
mud pies all day, even when it rains, 
and a playground surrounded by 
banks of marigold, sunflowers and 
geraniums., 





Bobby—Ma, you said that ! 
shouldn’t eat that piece of cake in the 
pantry—that it would make me sick. 

Mother—Yes, Bobby. 

Bobby (convincingly)—Buyt, ma, it 
hasn’t made me sick.—Puck, 
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The next annual convention of the 
National American Woman Suffrage 
Association will be held in Washing- 
ton, D. C., Nov. 30 to Dec. &, 1913, in- 


clusive. 





Miss Phoebe Allen, one of the offi- 
cers of the Juvenile Court of Cincin- 
nati, is organizing suffrage clubs 
among the colored women of that city. 





At a recent election of commission- 
ers in Arundel-on-the-Bay, Md., it is 
said that as many women voted as 
men. All property owners were al- 
lowed to vote. 





The Women's Civic Federation of 
East St. Louis, Ill., has decided to es 
tablish a school of instruction-to teach 
women voters how to use the ballot. 
Their first opportunity to vote will be 
at the aldermanic election next 
spring. 





The women of Neodesha, Kan., not 
long ago inaugurated a campaign for 
a commission form of government and 
carried it by their votes. It is said 
to have been the women of Leaven- 
worth who carried the commission 
form of government for that city. 





The anti-suffrage headquarters at 
Trenton, N. J., displays a placard ask- 
ing “Why this increase of juvenile 
crime in Denver?” The Denver chief 
of police, Mr. Frederick O’Neal, says 
in a recently published letter that dur- 
ing the last ten years “juvenile crime 
has decreased nearly 200 per cent.” 





In order that they may most effect- 
ively exercise the right of suffrage, 
the Salem Woman’s Club of Salem, 
Ill., has organized a school of politics 
in which they are to receive instruc- 
tions from competent persons. The 
first session of the school was held in 
the auditorium of the Presbyterian 
Church. 





The Chicago Board of Education 
has added to the curriculum of the 
high schools the study of sex hygiene 
or in the words of the resolution, 
“personal purity.” Instruction will 
begin with the autumn term. An ap- 
propriation of $10,000 has been made 
for salaries of the instructors. The 
boys and girls are to be taught sep- 
arately. Pupils whose parents object 
to the subject will be excused. 





Mrs. Carry Bentone of Cincinnati is 
said to be the first woman placed in 
charge of a dining car of any railway 
in the world. She makes the round 
trip between Cincinnati and Dayton, 
and serves on an average of one 
guest every four minutes during meal 
hours. Passenger officials of the lead- 
ing American railways are noting 
with interest the success of this inno- 
vation. 





Dr. Anne F. Ries, a young woman 
of Ogden, Utah, was lately chosen as 
city physician and quarantine officer. 
There were many other candidates, 
but Dr. Ries justified her appointment 
by the energy and faithfulness with 
which she has performed her duties. 
Not long ago she rode seven miles 


upon the cowcatcher of an engine in 


pursuit of a man who had passed 
through Ogden and was suspected of 
having the smallpox. 





The Buffalo suffragists have opened 
new and better Headquarters at 28 
Root building, Chippewa Street. Here 
they have double the space, besides 
the opportunity for direct campaign- 
ing by window display on the ground 
floor. Suffrage cards, stationery, pen- 
nants, books, etc., will be on sale, 
while the secretary in charge will be 
delighted to receive orders at any 
time for special articles made with 
the “Votes for Women” emblem. The 
old Headquarters at 238 Delaware Av- 
enue will be kept as a base of suf- 
frage supplies. 





Some of the rural schools in the 
State of Washington have college 
Sraduates as teachers. In that State 
they. pay good salaries to country 
teachers because they believe that 
the country school should be as well 
taught as the city school.—La Fo!-! 
lette, 
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A “votes-for-women” automobile 
tour from Wall street to the Empire. 
City Fair Grounds was made by New 
York suffragists Wednesday. 





Mrs. William Sulzer, wife of Gov- 
ernor Sulzer, is honorary president of 
the Democratic Woman Suffrage 
League of which Miss Edith A. Neif- 
fert is president. 





The Eliza Hunter Club of East Des 
Moines, Ia., have attracted no end of 
favorable comment to the cause by 
providing along the route of the down 
town cars benches on which are in- 
scribed “Votes for Women.” 





Mrs. Nora Blatch de Forest and 
three other representatives of the 
Women’s Political Union have set out 
from New York on horseback with 
their saddle bags full of suffrage lit- 
erature to do propaganda work 
through the State. 





Mrs. Ella O. Guilford and Mrs. 
Waters have formed a_ Suffrage 
League at Atlantic City, N. J., among 
the members of the Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union. Mrs. Eliza 
Teas was elected president. 





The Minnesota Equal Franchise 
League has grown rapidly and many 
new clubs have been added to its 
membership. The Men’s League for 
Woman Suffrage, organized under 
the auspices of the M. E. F. L., is 
also in a flourishing condition and will 
be an effective influence in the leg- 
islative work which the league will 
take up at the coming session. 





A committee is being organized and 
will begin work inside of two weeks 
for the purpose of preventing the re- 
election of William A. Leonard of 
Elizabeth, N. J., as Assemblyman from 
Union County. Mr. Leonard rose in 
an anti-suffrage meeting in Elizabeth 
in June and promised that he would 
do his best to defeat the suffrage 
amendment at Trenton next winter if 
he was re-elected to the Assembly. 





A test case involving the right of 
a large number of California women 
to vote has been decided by the State 
Supreme Court against Mrs. Ethel 
Coope McKenzie of San Francisco, 
wife of a Scotch singer. The court 
sustained the decision of the San Fran- 
cisco Election Commissioners that 
Mrs. McKenzie, who is a native of 
California, became a British subject 
when she married McKenzie, 





“The vote was given to the women 
of Illinois just in time to solve the 
garbage situation of Chicago. It was 
a blessing that things happened as 
they did, and we are grateful.” So 
says Miss Mary McDowell, chairman 
of the city waste committee of the 
Woman's City Club, who for two years 
has led that organization’s fight 
for a satisfactory disposal of the 
garbage. The old system is said 
to be responsible for the loss of one- 
third of the babies who die in Chi- 
cago. 





One hundred members of the IIli- 
nois Women’s Democratic League will 
attend the luncheon to be given in 
honor of Mrs. George P. Vosbrink, 
who was recently elected to the board 
of education, on Aug. 21 at 1:30 
o'clock at the Auditorium Hotel, Chi- 
cago. Miss Grace Reed will be toast- 
mistress. 





A recently discovered tablet brought 
from Babylonia to the museum of the 
University of Pennsylvania is quoted 
as evidence that the world existent in 
2500 B. C. was not merely a world of 
equal rights for men and women, but 
one created by a woman. According 
to the inscription on the tablet, the 
power of woman Deity was limited to 
creation. After she had made it, the 
world grew wicked, and male gods, 
‘weary of a woman’s world, caused its 
destruction by flood. 





Miss Helen Todd, former State Fac- 





| destruction of child life.” 


tory Inspector in Illinois, said at a re- 
cent meeting in Trenton, N. J., that 
child labor conditions in the United 
States are a serious menace to the 
national welfare. She added: “We 
lead all other civilized nations in our 
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Rev. Peter J. O'Callaghan headed a 
delegation of more than 75 temper- 
ance workers from Chicago who at- 
tended the recent National Conven- 
tion of the Total Abstinence Union of 
America in Philadelphia. According 
to the Philadelphia Bulletin, Father 
O’Callaghan refused to say whether 
he was for or against woman suf- 
frage, but he stated that the liquor 
men in Illinois were badly frightened 
because women had obtained the bal- 
lot, and that they (the liquor men) 
had “engaged high-priced council to 
look after their interests.’” 





The Political Equality Club of Roch- 
ester, N. Y., has been decidedly active 
this summer. While its former presi- 
dent, Mrs. Alice Clement, is untiring 
in her efforts as Chairman of the 
Woman’s Suffrage Party in the coun- 
ty, the new regime is busying itself 
not only with plans for the coming 
winter, but with participation in what- 
ever the present moment offers for 
opportunity. The suffrage petition was 
attended with becoming dignity on its 
way east, and together with the Buf- 
falo delegation street meetings were 
afterward held in its honor. 





Delaware suffragists will have a 
tent for the first time at the coming 
State fair. It is announced that the 
tent will be “a color scheme in yellow 
—the color under which suffragists 
have won victory in ten States and 
one territory.” There will be suffrage 
speeches daily. Mrs. Ida Porter Boyer 
will give addresses on Sept. 9, 10 and 
11. Miss Ella Johnson of Newport, 
the first woman commissioner ever 
elected in New Castle county and 
treasurer of the State Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, is chairman of the committee 
on arrangements. 








every person who will send in 


Boston, Mass. 





PRIZE TRIP 
TO NATIONAL SUFFRAGE CONVENTION 
IN WASHINGTON IN DECEMBER 


The Woman’s Journal will pay the fare of a round trip 
to Washington to attend the National Suffrage Convention to 


at $1.00 between August 1 and November 15. No commis- 
sion will be paid on subscriptions in this contest. 

The same offer is made to any person who will sell 100 
Woman’s Journals at 5 cents each per week between the same 
dates and send in $5 per week from the sales. 

For further particulars address The Woman’s Journal, 


NOTE.—In getting subscriptions or selling paper one may enlist as mach 
volunteer help as one likes. That is, several may assist in winning one trip. 


200 new yearly subscriptions 








SUFFRAGE SUPPLIES 


Napkins, Pencils, Seals, 
Buttons, Postcards, Leaf- 
lets, Booklets, Fans, 
Pennants. 


Send for price ligt 
and order from 


ILLINOIS SUFFRAGE ASSN, 
938 Fine Arts Bldg. : Chicago 





A NEW VOTES FOR 
WOMEN FAVOR 


A Cheap and Taking Novelty for the Fairs 
Price postpaid, 10c per hundred 





For descriptions and prices of Summer 
Campaign Supplies send two-cent stamp 
for catalog. Send two-cent stamp for 
leaflet of instructions on “Planning a 
Meeting at a Summer Resort.” 


Natlonal American Woman Suffrage Ass'n 


506 Fifth Avenue New York City 





SUFFRAGE FANS! 


Comfort for Hot Weather 


Latest thing in Suffrage Propaganda 


Printed on both sides. Good heavy 
cardboard. Yellow. Contains senti- 
ments of noted suffragists, arguments 
and information. 

For sale by Mrs. Sylvia B. Norrish, 
Beaver Falls, Pa. One hundred at 
= or 3c each, postpaid. Sample 
ree, 


MISS M. F. FISK 
The Red Glove Shop 


44 West Street 


It would be a great pleasure to me to 
have more of the women’s trade who are 
readers of the Journal. My Gloves for the 
same quality are as low in price ($1.10, 
$150, $1.75, $2.00) as othera in this, or any 
city, and I have been a constant advertiser 
if a smal] one; furthermore, I am inter- 
ested in the work of women. 











SUFFRACE PENCILS 

Our Pencils inscribed “VOTES FOR 
WOMEN” are making money for Suffrage 
Leagues and Associations in all parts of 
the country. 

Why not hold a Pencil Day Sale in 
YOUR city—gather in the cash—and a lot 
of it. 

Just shipping twent~ thousands to one 
Association for a sale in September. 

Goods sent on 15 days’ time; NO CASH 
IN ADVANCE. 

Express or freight charges paid to your 
city; NO EXTRAS. 

Write TODAY for sample pencils, prices 
and full information—KREE. 


BURTON 8S. OSBORNE, 
Camden, New York. 











The same vicious interests that 
oppose woman suffrage 
today will oppose it 


After Women Get the Vote 


‘In dealing with industrial, domestic and 
political conditions that af‘ect women, 
no magazine is so effective as 
The Progressive Woman 


(Established May, 1907) 








It embodies Woman’s Clarion 
Demand for Justice! 
Stirring, thought-provoking editorials, 
special articles, cartoons and illustrated 
stories—all teeming with the great pas- 
sion of social righteousness—will make 


The Progressive Woman interesting to 
YOU. Will you try it? 


PRICE: 


ie wee soe tw se OO 
Six Months .... .25 
Four Years. . . .. 4,00 
Clubs of four or more 1,00 


Address: THE PROGRESSIVE WOMAN 
5445 Drexel Ave., Chicago 























Te Woman's Journal Readers:- : 

We beg to announce that we are priné 
ers of many well known publications, among 
them ‘‘ 7ie Woman's Journal.”’ If you have 
booklet. a magazine or a book ond it along 
Open day and night. 

EZ. L. Grimas CoMPANtT 

aa Feari St., Boston, Mass. 





The Rose of Jeiche, or The Resurres- 
tion Plant. The wonder of flowerdom. 
Comes to life and grows within 20 min- 
utes. Its sweet odor is unexcelled. Intro- 
we ae 10c and 2c stamp for post- 
age. scriptive circular free. Address, 
MRS. RACHEL V. THOMAS, 8260 River 
Road, Columbus, Ga 








AGENTS WANTED 


from every State in the 
Union. 





Liberal Commission. 
Write for particulars. 


Address 
THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
Boston, Mass. 














frage headquarters, suffrage booths, 
bulletin boards. 
Price, postpaid, 10 cts. 


lows: Two suffragists, 


lovers. 


High Opinion of the Average Man, 


Price, postpaid, 2c each. 


Price, postpaid, 3 cts. each, or 2 for 
100, $2.17. 


send as an “entering wedge.” 
Price, postpaid, 2 for 5 cts. 


Blackwell 





ORDER 


585 Boylston Street 





NEW LITERATURE 
SUFFRAGE POSTER—Size 12 x 19 inches 


Illustration reprinted from Woman’s Journal of May 3. Valuable infor- 
mation and statistics not found elsewhere. 


Invaluable for debaters. 
Special rates for large quantities. 


ANYMAN—A One-Act Play 
A modern morality play by Mary Katharine Reely. 
three anti-suffragists, three village boys, two 


Price, postpaid, 5c each. 50c per dozen. $1.50 per hundred. 


AN ADDRESS BY JOSEPHINE PEABODY MARKS 


Good for propaganda. The sub-headings in this address are as follows: 
The Chief Burden of Man, Ballot is 
a Tool, Wants Vote for Son and Daughter, Suffrage Workers Dedicated 
Women, Not a Menace to Marriage, Motherhood the Basic Argument. 

20c per dozen. my 


EQUAL SUFFRAGE MAP-—Size 6 x 634 inches 


Up-to-date and convincing. Just the thing to turn the scale in campaigna. 
2 cts. each. Per 100, $1.50. Postpaid per i00, $1.61. 


A TRUE STORY—By Carrie Chapman Catt 


This is the story of the little Chinese girl who was made a slave. 
reprinted from The Woman’s Journal in response to hundreds of requests. 


THE LAND OF COUNTERPANE-—A Postcard 


Reprinted from The Woman’s Journal of February 8. Just the thing to 


Per 100, 


SUFFRAGE AND TEMPERANCE—By Alice Stone 


The demand for literature on suffrage and temperance has been over 
whelming, and this four-page pamphlet will fill a real need. 
the thing to use in debates and speeches. 


Price, postpaid, 2 cts. each, Per 100, $1.00. 


Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Assn. 


Especially suitable for suf- 
bazaars, fairs, window displays, and 


Ten parts as fol- 


$1.50 per hun¢ 


It ie 


5 cts. Per 100, $2.00 Postpaid per 


$1.50. Postpaid, $1.60, 


It is just 


Postpaid, per 100, $1.08. 





FROM 


Boston, Mass, 
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gue. 


Reg. Subscription 
The Woman’s Journal. ..$1.00 












The clubbing rate is good 
does not apply to renewals. 
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Life and Labor.......... 1.00 . 
Foreign or Canadian 50 cents extra. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 


The Woman’s Journal is pleased to announce that club- 


made with “Life and Labor,” 


the magazine of The National Women’s Trade Union Lea- 


Many of our readers realize the intimate connection be- 
tween woman’s demand for the vote and her insistent claim 
for better industrial conditions. 

The Woman’s Journal gives the suffrage news from all 
over the world and Life and Labor gives recent and authen- 
tic information on woman’s industrial 
papers, therefore, supplement each other admirably and to- 
gether will prove invaluable to suffragists everywhere. 


problems. The two 


Together 
$1.50 


only on new subscriptions. It 
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WIN REFORM WITH 
ARIZONA VOTES 


Enfranchised Women Have Al- 
ready Corrected Evils in State 
Hospitals and Prisons 





Upon being granted suffrage, the 
Arizona women used the material ‘for 
organization at hand by directing 
their work through already estab- 
lished women’s clubs, writes Miss 
Dorothy White in the Chicago Rec- 
ord-Herald recently. These clubs 
have organized civic non-partisan 
leagues all over the State. The move- 
ment is led in Prescott by Frances 
Munds and Jennie Vartch; in Phoenix 
by Pauline O'Neill; in Yuma by Anne 
J. Gawin and in Tolteo by Cathryn 
Reeves. 

In the short eight months since Ari- 
zona women have been enfranchised 
great things have actually been ac- 
complished. Working through the 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
of which Frances Munds is president, 
the women have made a thorough in- 
vestigation of the conditions in the 
State schools of correction, the pris- 
ons and State insane hospitals. Food, 
clothing, ventilation and morals have 
been looked into, and as a result dur- 
ing the legislative session many bills 
were introduced to reform the sanita- 
tion and morals of these institutions. 
The suffragists have in a body stood 
behind Governor Hunt in his work 
with the prisoners at the Florence 
penitentiary. They have given their 
support in the movement for the 
cleansing and enlarging of buildings, 
for removing the stripes and abolish- 
ing shaved heads. They have con- 
tributed books and magazines, and 
have assisted in generally giving the 
criminals a chauce for improvement 
while in confinement. 

The women have secured in practi- 
cally every incorporated City the pas- 
sage of ordinances relative to com- 
pulsory school attendance, City sani- 
tation and morals, and they have not 
stopped work upon the passage of 
these ordinances, but have seen to 
their rigid enforcement. 

Perhaps the most difficult question 
which confronts the suffrage workers 
now in Arizona is that of the proper 
direction of the ignorant Mexicans. 
Threugh the children the suffragists 
are endeavoring to reach the home. 
They are teaching the Mexican par 
ents how to clothe and feed their chil- 
dren properly, and are striving to 
fit these people better for American 
citizenship. 

So far as I know, we have no 
“antis” in Arizona. There may be a 
scattering few, but if so they are lost 
in the mighty on-rush of women who 
are doing things. 

Interest in the suffrage field is be- 
ing expressed by large registration for 
the next State election, which will oc- 
cur in the fall of 1914. On the 27th 
of last May the women voted for the 
first time in Arizona on issues of lo- 
cal importance, and again their atti- 
tude toward the vote was shown by 
the great numbers who availed them- 
selves of their privilege at the polls. 


KEITH PUTS STOP 
TO CHEAP JOKE 


Suffrage No Longer Subject for 
Comedians on Stage of Well- 
Known Circuit 





B. F. Keith has issued peremptory 
orders to the managers of his two 
score theatres throughout the United 
States to suppress all ridicu'e of the 
woman suffrage movement. 

Mr. Keith has become a zealous be- 
liever in votes for women, and in bis 
order to his managers points out that 
it is time to put an end to the disre- 
speet habitually paid women by 
American comedians. As President 
of the United Booking Officers, Mr. 
Keith will use his influence to secure 
the co-operation of vaudeville man- 
agers throughout the country. 

Popular songs deride women in 
many instances and many time-hon- 
ored variety jokes make light of 
wives and mothers, and give youthful 
auditers the impression that women 
are merely subjects for low comedy. 
The mother-in-law joke was barred in 
the Keith houses last winter, along 
with certain violent expletives. 

From now on Keith vaudeville will 
give a cold reception to comedians 
who seek to make laughter by jibing 
at women, either in the family or im 
suffrage work. 








ALL [ALL HIS THUNDER 
LOST OUT WEST 


Temperance Secretary of Meth- 
oditsts Changes Opinion About 
Suffrage on Pacific Coast 








Rev. Clarence True Wilson, secre- 
tary of the Temperance Committee of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, who 
was a bitter opponent of equal suf- 
frage during the Oregon and Kansas 
campaigns, has changed his opinion. 
He recently said, according to the 
Union Signal: 

“The manner in which the women 
of Oregon and Washington have used 
the ballot has taken all of the ‘thun- 
der’ out of my contention against 
equal suffrage.” 

Mr. Wilsen’s previous opposition 
was so vigorous that the Methodist 
women sent a memorial from Port- 
land to the Bishops of that church 
protesting against his action. His 
change of heart is typical of nearly 
all who have seen the actual results 
of suffrage in the West. 


NUNS VOTE IN 
SOUTH AUSTRIA 


Pope Gives Dispensation for Sis- 
ters to Ballot at Polls in Com- 
plicated Situation 








The most amusing instance of the 
inconsistency often created by the un- 
development of the rights of 
women from South Austria, 
says Jus Suffregii. 

There, in common with the greater 
part of feudal Europe, women owners 
of estates have long been permitted to 
vote by proxy. In most countries this 
right merely meant that the woman’s 
property gave her husband or nearest 
male relative more votes. It is doubt- 
ful if this custom was ever considered 
as a right of any consequence so far 
as women were concerned. In 1910 
the Local Government of Wiener- 
Neustadt and Waidhofen gave women 
taxpayers the direct vote, and that 
vote was made compulsory. 

In one of these cities there is an 
old, rich and highly conservative Cath- 
olic convent. Behind high walls and 
barred doors the nuns have lived their 
quiet uneventful lives. When neces- 
Siity compels them to go out on er- 
rands they go in carriages and are 
never seen walking in the street. Sud- 
denly, without warning, the pious la- 
dies were couverted into compulsory 
voters, and found themselves caught 
by a three-horned dilemma. Should 
they refuse to vote they were punish- 
able by the law of their Commune, 
but should they obey that local law, 
they would disobey the law of their 
Church which bade them not to con- 
cern themselves with the affairs of 
this world. Further, should they un- 
dertake to vote, as by law they must, 
and with the wish to do so intelli- 
gently should they lay aside their re- 
serve and attend a political meeting, 
they would disobey the Imperial Law 
of Austria, which in paragraph 30 for- 
bids women to have aught to do with 
politics. 

They appealed to the Pope to ex- 
tricate them from this embarrassing 
position, and it is most significant that 
he gave them a special dispensation 
to use their voting rights. They were 
next convinced that it was wiser to 
obey the law nearest home, and to pay 
no attention to the Imperial taboo. 
Election day arrived and in their car- 
riages the nuns proceeded to the poll- 
ing place, but a still further obstacle 
presented itself in the hostile atti- 
tude of a portion of the Protestant 
public, which neither believed in 
woman suffrage in general, nor in that 
of nuns in particular. They were set 
upon en route by this element, but 
were gallantly rescued before any 
harm was done, and sedately de- 
posited their compulsory votes. 


even 
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The Minister of Education of New 
South Wales proposes that the State 
shail manufacture all the furniture 
needed for the public schools. He es- 
timates that this will save about 
$15,000 a year. 


The Woman Suffrage Party of Cuy- 
ahoga County, Ohio, has received an 
invitation to participate in the Cleve-! 
land Perry Centennial Parade. A spe- 
cial meeting of the Central Committee | 
has been called to decide what action’ 
to take about it. 


The Boston E. S. A. for Good Gov-} 





ings this summer. 





Julia Ward Howe’s Address in 
Memory of Lucy Stone Taken 
As Text for Poem 





The Fortnightly Suffrage Club of 
Richmond Hill, New York, celebrated 
Lucy Stone's birthday on Wednesday 
in a unique way. Each member re- 
sponded to a roll-call with a quotation 
from Mrs. Stone. Her life was read 
by Mrs. Olga Chippendale, the corre- 
sponding secretary. The _ president, 
Mrs. Eugénie M. Rayé-Smith, read a 
poem written for the occasion, taking 
her text from an address delivered by 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe in memory of 
Lucy Stone. Mrs. Howe said: “What 
had she to work with? A silver voice, 
a winning smile, the great gift of a 
persuasive utterance.” The poem is 
as follows: 

A sweet voice, a silver voice, 

A voice men loved to hear; 

A friendly voice, persuasive voice, 
A voice strong, true and clear. 


A full voice, a rich voice, 

A voice that courage brougnt; 
A winning voice, impressive voice, 
A voice conviction-fraught. 


A sweet voice, yet fearless voice, 
That braved the stateman’s might 
When in this land but few took stand 
For woman's equal right. 


A woman voice, a human voice 

That reached the human heart, 
O’er strife and din made manhood win 
And crush the ignoble part. 


’Twas that voice, oh Lucy Stone, 
That helped thy cause and plea; 
The woman's cause, the noble cause 
To set thy sisters free! 


Thy last words, the faithful words, 
“Make better this old world,” 

We'll keep in view, a watchword true, 
From suffrage flag unfurled. 


Oh sweet voice, oh noble voice, 

We crave thy power today, 

The power behind the 
voice— 

For thy soul-strength we pray! 


WANTS WIFE TO 
TO STAY AT HOME 


So Husband Breaks Up Suffrage 
Meeting—Comes Home Him- 
self at 2 A. M. 


sweetest 











An East New York woman was an- 
noyed while speaking for sufffage at 
a street corner recently by a man who 
kept suggesting that she devote her 
energy to her home and who threat- 
ened to break up the meeting. His 
actions were rude enough to call for 
arrest. It turned out to be her hus- 
band, and the press made much of the 
fact that the woman did not flinch. 
She had him arrested just the same, 
At court it looked for a moment as 
if a truly anti-suffrage case was to be 
made out. The husband pictured his 
home-coming to an empty house and 
a bare table. When the judge dis- 
covered, however, that the home-com- 
ing usually occurred about 2 A. M.. 
his sympathy was lost. The wife and 
the children, it seemed, had come to 
prefer their supper earlier than that 
and were not in the habit of waiting. 


BOSTON WELCOMES 
MRS. MCCULLOCH 


Famous Suffragist Tells News- 
paper Men at First Hand 
About Illinois Victory 








Mrs. Catherine Waugh McCulloch, 
to whom is due a large share of the 
credit for the Illinois victory, has 
been visiting in New York and Massa- 
chusetts. She was given a hearty 
greeting on her arrival in Boston, and 
the newspapers of the Hub made the 
most of their chance to get a first- 
hand story of how the Illinois women 
won the vote. 

“Without exception,” said Mrs. Mc- 
Culloch, “the men who opposed the 
suffrage bill the most were those who 
| were mixed up in the Lorimer corrup- 
, tion scandal. I can tell you, if one 
; single corruptionist voted for our bill 
‘it was a mistake on his part.” 
| Every Boston paper interviewed 
Mrs. McCulloch and _ enthusiastic 
stories followed. 


| 








jin Manasquan, N. J. 


‘FOR, 
NOTED PIONEER 
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Rural Postmen in Ohio Conven- 
tion Endorse Cause—Campaign 
Success Everywhere 





Rural letter carriers of Ohio at their 
recent conveation in Wooster passed 
resolutions endorsing equal suffrage. 
The president rode in the suffrage 
automobile that won the first prize in 
the parade. 

Ohio suffragists are pushing for- 
ward their campaign vigorously. Miss 
Edith Peck, daughter of Judge Peck 
of Cincinnati, is pleased with the re- 
sults of her trip along the Ohio 
River, and before the first of Septem- 
ber will tour five more counties for 
suffrage. 

“We meet with success’ every- 
where,” she says. “Even when it is so 
hot we have had good audiences that 
more than repay us for the discomfort 
of travelling about in the heat. Every- 
where we find women working for suf- 
frage. quietly but effectively, and the 
results will show when we go to vote 
again.” 

About forty new suffrage clubs have 
been formed in Ohio since the special 
election last September, 





WOMEN TO FIGHT 
CITY DEATH RATE 


Yhicago Political Equality League 
Plans Campaign of Voters 
Against Contagious Diseases 





A campaign to reduce the death 
rate resulting from contagious disease 
and imperfect traffic regulations will 
form a part of the Chicago women 
voters’ political activities in the fall, 
according to a statement made by 
Mrs. Harriette Taylor Treadwell, pres- 
ident of the Chicago Political Equality 
League. Mrs. Treadwell has an- 
nounced the formation of thirty new 
committees in addition to those al- 
ready in existence in the league to 
acquaint women with civic conditions 
and arouse their interest in municipal 
affairs. 

“We are planning to evolve a 
scheme to wipe out contagious dis- 
eases and reduce the $15,000,000 or so 
which the city spends every year for 
this purpose,” said Mrs. Treadwell. 
“If the board of health spent a little 
more money this expense would be 
greatly decreased in time. We also 
feel that the moral responsibility of 
the citizen should be aroused over the 
number of deaths resulting from 
traffic accidents every day.” 
Chairmen of the various committees 
will be named after the first of Sep- 
tember. 


WILL CANOE FROM 
EAST TO WEST 


New York Suffragists Begin 
Picturesque Seven Thousand 
Mile Trip to Mississippi 








From Staten Island, up the Hudson, 
through the Erie canal, down the Mis- 
sissippi and up the coast by canoe, 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter Hayward Green 
have started to paddle with a suffrage 
flag flying at the prow. The journey 
in all is a 7,000-mile one. 

Mr. and Mrs. Green left the Clifton 
Boat Club, Staten Island, Aug. 8. At 
Buffalo they will cross Lake Erie to 
Ashtabula, and then go by way of the 
Beaver river canal to Pittsburgh, 
down the Ohio to Cairo and up to St. 
Louis on the Mississippi. After a 
short stay there they will paddle 
down the “Father of Waters” to New 
Orleans, thence around the gulf coast 
to Florida into .the lagoons and 
swamps of the Everglades, making 
their way, perhaps, via Lake Okee- 
chobee to the Atlantic, thence up the 
coast, through inland waterways when 
possible into Chesapeake bay, and 
finally by Raritan canal to New York. 





Miss Jeanette Rankin on her jour- 
ney to Washington spoke eleven times 
in Montana and nineteen times in 
North Dakota. 





Whether or not women may be- 
come “immortals” of the academy is 
again a live question in France due 
to the eminence of the Countess de 
Noailles as a poet and the fact that 
she has just declined the red ribbon 
of the Legion of Honor, with a view, 


ernment has held 50 open-air ments A league had just been organized] it is supposed, to becoming a candi- 


date for the greater distinction. 








BACK SUFFRAGE 





OPPOSITION 
NOW CONVERTED 


Standpat Faction of South Da. 
kota Republicans Joins ip 
Equal Suffrage Resolution 





South Dakota Republicans at their 
recent convention in Sioux Falls, vol. 
untarily adopted resolutions endors. 
ing equal suffrage for all citi. 
zens who obey the laws. South 
Dakota is one of the States to vote on 
the question next year, and the Sioux 
Falls Daily Press calls this action 
of the Republican party significant, 
“It means that men of the old party 
of Lincoln, Grant, Garfield, McKinley, 
Roosevelt and Taft accept the inevit. 
able and not only cease their opposi- 
tion to woman suffrage but pledge in 
mass meeting their active support to 
the movement in South Dakota,” says 
an editorial in that paper. 

“This is a striking indication of the 
transition that is now taking place in 
politics—the more impressive when 
we consider the complexion of the 
gathering which adopted the resolu- 
tions; for the men who shouted ‘aye’ 
when the chairman submitted the re- 
port of the resolutions committee 
were, for the most part, of the old 
stalwart or standpat Republican fac. 
tion. The progressive Republicans, 
if heretofore not warmly in favor of 
oa suffrage, have not been violent- 
ly opposed to it as have their stal 
wart brethren in the past. 

“Party politics is catching up with 
the progressiveness of the times.” 

It is a foregone conclusion that the 
Progressive Republicans, now in 
power in the State, will also endorse 
suffrage, and the Democrats are ex- 
pected to follow suit. The Governor 
and nearly all the State officials favor 
the movement. 

“I have been working in the suf- 
frage cause for many years,” writes a 
South Dakota man, “and feel no hesi- 
tation in saying that if we can raise 
a sufficient campaign fund, work on 
which is now going on, that South Da- 
kota will be absolutely sure to adopt 
the amendment.” 


WOMEN IN TOWN 
ALL CAST VOTES 


Newly Enfranchised Voters in 
Peoria Heights Turn Out en 
Masse to Ballot 








One hundred women voted in the 
recent election at Peoria Heights, III. 
to elect a president of the village 
board of trustees. The number prac: 
tically represented every women voter 
in the suburb. Albert D. Davidson, 
the candidate for president on the 
village ticket, was elected by a ma- 
jority of 64 votes. Only one ballot 
was thrown out by the judges. 

Mrs. Isaac Keller was the first wom- 
an to mark a ballot in the county in 
a mayoralty election. She cast her 
vote a few minutes after the polls 
were opened at 7 o'clock. 

The women’s vote was evenly di- 
vided between the two candidates. 


ASQUITH BLOCKS 
MAJORITY WILL 


Admits That Greater Number in 
Parliament Favor Suffrage, but 
Will Not Act 


Premier Asquith showed again last 
week his determination to block the 
English movement for equal suffrage 
despite the favor of the majority in 
Parliament and despite the tremen- 
dous sentiment of the English wom- 
en which was shown in the recent 
huge pilgrimage to London. 

When the non-militant deputatior 
of Mrs. Faweett’s society interviewed 
Mr. Asquith one member, Mrs. Auer- 
bach, pointed out that there had been 
a majority for years in favor of wom- 
an suffrage, but Mr. Asquith replied 
that it had not all been on one side 
of the house. 

“Do you think there would be a ma 
jority for a Government measure?” 
asked Mrs. Auerbach. 

Mr. Asquith smiled, and did not a0 
swer. 

His replies seemed to indicate that 
the present Government will not make 
a party measure of any bill to extend 
the franchise to women. 














A number of Merchantville, N. J+ 
representative men, who are interest 
ed in equal suffrage, have join 
the Merchantville Equal Franchise 
League. 
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